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— —ever see such a wonderfu! difference? About 
$35 worth of paint has changed this from just 
another house to a right-from-a-magazine home. 

Hard to believe—but that’s all it takes for a 
house this size. And the low price is just one of the 
things that’s wonderful about today’s new paints. 
Take the colors—that’s another —new, never-before 
colors that will fit right in with your dream. 

For the man in the house, there’s this business 
of protection. Nothing protects as well as today’s 
new, durable paints. And the longer you put off 
painting, the more money it takes to repair the 


damage done by the elements. Jt always costs more 
NOT to paint. 





You can do it, too, 
the most modest budget! 


Before 
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There’s no reason why your house shouldn’t be 
the one that people call ‘that darling house over 
there.” Paint will do it. Your painter or paint 
dealer will give you all the details, all the help you 
need. Drop in and see him now . . . today. 
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© 1950, Nationar Paint, VARNISH AND 
Lacauer AssociaTION, INc., WasHinGTON, D. C. 























* Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


«’ TRADE- MARKS aia tern 


marked by a long, pointed 


snout and the iridescent 
0 7 N AT U R t blue of its back and sides. 
“ . 


mark the difference 


in sharks 


me 


The TIGER SHARK is marked 
by tiger-likestripesand bars 
on the back and upper sides. 
Don’t go swimming with it. 


™ TRAD E-MARK 
7 THD) 
"ETHYL 
SHARKS have no true bones—their skele- = 


tons being made entirely of cartilage. And, 
unlike most fish, their skin is not covered 
with scales, but is embedded with thou- 
sands of bony nodules which make the ° e ° 
deinteidtieenntgnpes Saat haieten difference in gasoline 
GREAT WHITE SHARK, or ‘‘Maneater.”’ Pes ac ar uae yan 


marks the a= 





The HAMMERHEAD SHARK certainly 
is different—it has a head like a 
hammer. It’s one of the few sharks 
known to be dangerous to man. 






ENJOY Tue DIFFERENCE / 


Just fill your tank with gasoline 
from an “Ethyl” pump and feel 
the difference for yourself. Because 
“Ethyl” gasoline averages five full 
octane numbers higher than regular 
gasoline, it will bring out the full 
powerand performanceofyourcar. 

When you see the familiar yel- 
low-and-black “‘Ethyl’’ emblem on 
a pump, you know you are getting 


the best gasoline your service sta- The LEOPARD SHARK is marked by 


tion offers—gasoline that is im- bars and spots on the back, upper 

proved with “Ethyl” antiknock sides and tail. It’s one of well over 

fluid, the famous ingredient that a hundred species of sharks that are 
quite harmless. 


steps up power and performance. 


eter ne . tye 


+3. ene . “Ethyl” products are made by ETHYL CORPORATION, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, Spring is 
the time to find out. Switch 
to Pennzoil, the 100% Penn- 
sylvania oil that lasts longer, 
grade for grade. 

Over 60,000 better dealers, 
coast to coast, recommend 
Pennzoil. It’s easy to find at 
the yellow oval sign. For the 
genuine—Sound your Z. 





Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Assn., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS ... COAST TO COAST 





TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 






Freedoms Foundation 


In all recorded history, there has 
never been another country quite like 
America. Never one as rich. Never 
one as powerful. Never one with so 
high a standard of living. Hewn from 
a wilderness, wrested from savage 
tribes and savage animals, in less than 
175 years America outpaced nations 
that were centuries old when it was 
born. 

Is it because our land was more 
generously blessed by Providence with 
natural resources? That could hardly 
be the whole answer. Is it because we 
are racially superior? That can hardly 
be the answer, for Americans are a 
commixture of many races. 

What then is the reason for Amer- 
ica’s amazing growth from a handful 
of sparsely settled colonies to a dy- 
namic nation of 150 million people? 


* * * 


The answer must lie in the one 
thing that distinguishes America from 
all other countries. That is its meas- 
ure of freedom. Our nation was found- 
ed on an idea. It was a simple idea— 
that man should be free to develop his 
talents for the betterment of himself, 
his family and his country. 

The infant nation was rich in nat- 
ural resources but poor in the ordinary 
comforts of life. So it said, in effect, 
to its citizens: “We are small, weak, 
poor. We must grow if we are to take 
our rightful place in the family of na- 
tions. Before we can enjoy more of 
the comforts of life, someone must pro- 
duce things that provide those com- 
forts. If you have ideas, you are free 
to develop them for they cannot bene- 
fit you without first benefiting your fel- 
low citizens. Some of you must dig our 
minerals; some of you must build our 
ships; some must hew our trees and 
build homes for our people. Some 
must start factories to make the things 
we need, others must devise transpor- 
tation and stores to bring the products 
to the people. 

“All of this entails risk. But if 
you are willing to deny yourself that 
you may save, and risk those savings 
in making things and, in turn, making 
jobs, we say: ‘Good luck; success be 
with you. If you serve the people well, 
they will reward you.’” 

As a result, some people saved 
and risked their savings, and those 
that served well, prospered. Those that 
did not, lost their savings. It was on 
such a simple idea—incentive of re- 
ward for serving well—that America 
grew as it did. 








Observance. Valley Forge freedom 
flag is raised by Gen. Eisenhower. 


Some of us are apt to take our 
blessings for granted and forget how 
we got them. This makes fertile soil 
for malcontents who preach the merits 
of communism, fascism, socialism, 
even though other countries have 
found that all of these systems yield 
disaster. 

We should be thankful for our 
heritage of freedom. We all need to 
think more about our American way of 
life, to appreciate the advantages it 
has given us, to realize why it is the 
best system yet devised. The Free- 
doms Foundation of Valley Forge* is 
to be commended for its efforts to en- 
courage this wider understanding of 
our way of life. This non-political, 
non-commercial, non-profit organiza- 
tion grants annual awards for out- 
standing achievement in defending 
and extending the freedom philosophy 
of Americanism. In 1949 it granted 
awards in 17 categories, including edi- 
torials, speeches, sermons, cartoons, 
etc. This year its awards program is 
to be enlarged to include schools, 
boys’ and girls’ clubs and men’s and 
women’s clubs throughout the country. 
It affords an opportunity for every 
American to participate. And every 
American should. 


*A brochure outlining the Freedoms Foun- 
dation’s activities may he obtained without 
charge from the Freedoms Foundation, Inc., 
Valley Forge, Pa. 


Might, Kanai, 


Publisher. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Right Fire, Wrong Town: The date 
of our latest fire did surprise us, but not 
nearly as much as seeing our lovely city 
called “Rockwood” in your story “Smoky 
Anniversary” (Nation, Mar. 22). 

Mrs. Haro_p HAwkINson, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Cheers for Antabuse. You didn’t 
make enough of the wonderful news 
about Antabuse (Health, Mar. 22). If 
what you report is even 50% accurate, 
you have announced a sensational de- 
velopment for our contemporaneous ethi- 
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cal, social and economic life. You say 
Antabuse “makes teetotalers out of topers 
in no time flat.” Not even will-power is 
required on the part of the victims! 
JOHN RICHELSEN, Wilson, N.Y. 


e @ For years the Ph.D’s have been 
trying to tell us that alcoholics drink be- 
cause of emotional sickness and that alco- 
holism was a symptom of personality- 
disorder. If alcoholism is a disease then 
alcohol itself is the germ. I wanted to 
make the prophecy that alcoholics minus 
drink would turn out to be just average 
people with the usual amount of worries, 
but Dr. Fox has already found this to 
be true. 


C. M. Kittion, Woodville, Cal. 


Women’s Rights: Your comments 
on the Equal Rights Amendment (Na- 
tion, Feb. 8) have been called to my at- 
tention. Obviously you do not regard 
women’s demand for equality under the 
law as worthy of serious treatment, but 
only as something humorous. . . . 

One of the basic principles of Amer- 
ican Government has always been equal 
rights under the law for all citizens. 
Women have been denied this because of 
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NATURE 


Playful Strong 
Friendly : 


Ht Pays to nourish 
oF your dog with GAINES * 





Look at the NOURISHMENT 
in each pound of Gaines! 


To build strong bodies—as uo For strong bones and teeth— [-= 





much proteins as in 1% lbs. So the minerals that would be “~~ 
fresh beef provided by 1% Ibs. cheese 
For energy—as much carbohy- For red-blooded vitality—as Se 
drates as in 2 quarts cooked Cp much iron as in % Ib. beef liver 
oatmeal 

ALL THE VITAMINS AND 
For sleek appearance and MINERALS dogs are known to need 
glossy coat—the fatsthatwould \“*“*“\ .... in more than required 
be provided by 1% ozs. butter quantities 


Look at the POPULARITY of Gaines! It’s the largest-selling 
dog food in America! 





Look at the ECONOMY of Gaines! Gaines costs you 
less to feed than any other type of dog food! ; 


qines poc Foods 





““Nourish Every Inch of Your Dog’ 





Copyright 1950 by General Foods Corp. A Product of General Foods 












It’s good 
business 


It’s good business — because only 
railroads stand ready to haul any- 
thing movable, in any quantity, 
for anybody, to any part of the 


country, in any season of the year; 


— because, for most movements 
and on the average, railroad 
charges are lower than those of 
other ways of transport; 


— and because, the more freight 
you ship by rail and the more you 
ride the trains, the better able 
railroads will be to keep down 
costs and improve service to you. 


That’s true because part of 
every dollar the railroads take in 
is spent in a continuing program 
of replacement and improvement 
to make all railroad service more 
efficient and economical. 


7-fosocanon OF Pow Lcd 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
mee") >>. > 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 


Se 





to do business 
with the Railroads 












In the last five years, the rail- 
roads have invested more than 
four billion dollars in improved 
facilities— money which not only 
has helped provide better and 
more economical service but also 
has helped other industries 
prosper. 


Every cent you pay for railroad 
transportation works three ways. 
It pays for safe, dependable ser- 
vice—helps insure better service 
in the future — provides business 
for industry, jobs for people, in 
every part of the country. 


So, when you do business with 
America’s progressive railroads, 
it’s really good business—for the 
railroads, for the country and 
for you. 





AUROADS 


antiquated common-law interpretation of 
our Federal and State Constitutions. The 
Equal Rights Amendment would remedy 
this and lift women out of the sub-citizen 
class into full citizenship and be a long- 
overdue addition to our Bill of Rights. 
The Amendment reads: “Equality of 
rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged by the United States or by 
any state on account of sex.” 

The Hayden rider completely nulli- 
fies the Amendment and would be far 
worse than nothing. 

Ava Lutz, Connecticut Committee 

for the Equal Rights Amendment, 

New Haven, Conn. 


Sen. Carl Hayden’s (D.-Ariz.) rider 
states: “The provisions of this article 
shall not be construed to impair any 
rights, benefits, or exemptions, now or 
hereafter conferred by law upon persons 
of the female sex.” Its purpose, says Hay- 
den, is to save the “rights, benefits, and 
exemptions to women” that had been writ- 
ten into law by every state in the Union, 


—KEd. 


Symptomatology. I appreciated 
“Those Sinful Symptoms” (Education, 
Mar. 22) as I am one who has had the ex- 
perience of being healed of what was be- 
lieved an incurable disease. Naturally, I 
disapprove of “painting the devil on the 
wall” by introducing symptomatology 
into public schools. Would that children 
could be taught to think health rather 
than disease. 


Mrs Cart S. Junce, Oak Park, Ill. 


e @ We have to use a lot of white- 
wash to cover up cases of children drop- 
ping out of school because of neglected 
sore throats, weak eyes, poor hearing, etc. 
Don’t we need a Constitutional amend- 
ment forbidding anyone, regardless of re- 
lationship, from hindering in any way 
whatever, any other person from having 
suitable and prompt medical, surgical 
and educational attention? 

Davip D. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Bozeman, Mont. 


Use of “Reverend”: Ever since I 
learned in university that “Reverend” is 
grammatically incorrect when used alone 
with the surname I have resented its use 
in that fashion (Religion, Mar. 22). And 
I don’t see any reason why I should be so 
called. I much prefer to be “Mr.,” which 
is always correct. 

I have written newspapers about 
their incorrect usage of the term. They 
agree I am right theoretically, but con- 
tend the usage has become so common 
that “Reverend” is, in a practical sense, 
used as a title. So I was glad to see this 
article in a national news magazine. 

Wai Raprorp, minister, Piketon, Ohio. 


e @ The term is too sacred to apply 
to any earthly creature... . 


W. A. CamPBELL, Statesville, N.C. 


e @ Another reason, and the best 
one, for not applying the word “Rev- 
erend” to ministers is that it is used in 
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the Bible, though only once, and then it 
is applied to God. Psalm 111:9 says 
“Holy and reverend is His name.” 

C. T. CALDWELL, Waco, Tex. 


Curricular Extras. | agree that the 
curricula of many of our schools are suf- 
fering from an overdose of “fad” or 
“frill” courses (Education, Mar. 22), but 
on the other hand I believe that many 
new courses are being added which are 
very worth-while. Subjects such as driv- 
ers’ training, marriage and homemaking 
and consumer education help the student 
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face and solve the problems of the world 
in which he lives. 

The primary aim of the high school 
should be to turn out useful citizens, who 
possess salable skills, can intelligently 
perform their duties as democratic citi- 
zens and know how to care for their 
health. If the three “R’s” alone can ac- 
complish all of these things, then by all 
means have just them... . 

Wayne TowNseEnpD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


e e Of course manners, posture and 
a few dozen other items should be taught 
at home. But the fact that these impor- 
tant things are left out at home is the ex- 
act reason the “frills” should be in all 
schools. 

LorralIneE G. STERN, St. Louis, Mo. 


Appreciation: It is a real help to 
those who are trying to aid others less 
fortunate than themselves to have PATH- 
FINDER print information concerning the 
One Great Hour of Sharing program (Re- 
ligion, Mar. 8). My parishioners appre- 
ciate it. 

Rev. CLarence W. ‘Batpwin, Con- 

gregational Christian Church, 

Dunkirk, Ind. 


e @ We are gratified by your cover- 
a 
Rev. Paut Jesse Batrp, First Pres- 
byterian Church, Lexington, Neb. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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HOME FREEZERS 


LARGER CAPACITIES! LOWER PRICES! 


The World’s First and Finest Home Freezer. . 


Here’s a fine edition of a famous best seller... 
the Deepfreeze home freezer. Saves you time 
...Saves you money! Buy in quantity when 
price and quality are right. You can cook and 
bake ahead...store and freeze ready-cooked 
foods. Shop just once or twice a month ! There’s 
a Deepfreeze home freezer for city, town and 
country ...for every family everywhere... in- 
cluding the all-new “sweet sixteen” (16-cubic- 
foot de luxe model). Send for “Homemaker’s 
Manual”... suggestions on homemaking, bet- 
ter living. Send 10c, name, address, to Dept. 
P-450, Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor 
Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 





© 1950 DEEPFREEZE APPLIANCE 
DIVISION, MOTOR PRODUCTS CORP. 


See the magnificent new 
Deepfreeze refrigera- 
tors... where beauty of 
design encloses a wealth 
of features. The only 
refrigerator with the 
exclusive Deepfreeze 
freezer compartment. 
Five models from 
$199.95. 


See the beautiful all-new 
Deepfreeze electric 
ranges... You can buy 
them with confidence in 
the performance gvar- 


anteed by this famous — 


household name... 
Deepfreeze! There ore 
four beautiful models 
from $159.95. 


De Luxe Model 


€-72 


12.3 Cu. Ft. 


Holds more than 


430 Ibs. of 


assorted frozen foods 


*399% 


Retail Price Delivered 
and Installed anywhere 


the U.S. A. 
& 


Six Models from 


$229.95 





The New Deeplreeze 
Elechic Ranges 

















“Their Pension Checks Come Regularly” 


For more than 37 years, the working days and the future 
of Bell Telephone employees have been made more secure 
by a complete Benefit and Pension Plan. The Company 
pays the cost. 


Long, long ago — before there was any thought of 
social security or of pensions by most companies — the Bell 
System Companies started a Benefit and Pension Plan for 
their employees. 


The Plan is much more than a pension plan. It is a well- 
rounded, financially sound program to assist employees in 
meeting the emergencies of*Sickness, Accident, Disability, 
and Death, as well as retirement. 

It is designed to give help of different kinds and on differ- 
ent occasions when Bell System men and women — the 
younger as well as the older — may have need of it. 


Plan Recently Improved — Important improvements have 
been made from time to time to meet changing conditions. 
Twice in the last four years the minimum pensions have been 
increased, Just last November the minimum pension was 
raised to $100 a month (including social security) at age 65 
for employees with twenty years’ service. Many employees 
get pensions of substantially more than $100 a month. 


Benefits Public as Well as Employees — All of this is in 
the interest of the public as well as telephone employees. 
Because, for you to have good service, the Telephone Com- 
pany must have good people to give it to you. 

This Benefit and Pension Plan is part of the Bell Tele- 
phone Companies’ responsibility as good employers and good 
citizens in every community in which they operate. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











International 


Brewster. Do imports mean disaster? 


Doubling our imports will mean 
trebling the imports competing with our 
protected industries and can only result 
in disaster—Sen. Owen Brewster (R.- 
Maine). 


Too many people are looking to 
Government to supply benefits the em- 
ployer might better be giving, since he 
pays for them anyway.—Raymond Howe, 
New York tax attorney. 


Politicians don’t know much about, 
and have no business in the health service 
field at any level.—Dr. Herbert T. Wag- 
ner, Salt Lake City. 


Men are the best housekeepers. 
They get rid of work by preventing it.— 
Mrs. Mary K. Heiner, household manage- 
ment expert, New York. 


The rapid development of dairying 
throughout the South is bringing better 
farm incomes and better farm living to 
Southern families for prosperity follows 
the dairy cow.—C. B. Schmidt, vice-pres- 
ident, De Laval Separator Co. 


Certain phases of the Government 
are better understood and handled by 
men... others could be better taken care 
of by women, who were born knowing 
more about economy than most men will 
ever know.—Mrs. Florence L. Smith, 
West Springfield, Mass. 


I would not let anyone teach who 
hadn’t been outside of the United States 
because you can’t understand the United 
States until you’ve been out of it—Dean 
Ernest O. Melby, New York University. 
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We possess an A-bomb and are 
working toward an H-bomb, but what we 
need is a peace-bomb.—Sen. Alexander 


Wiley (R.—Wis.). 


In almost every case of a murder not 
premeditated the Home Secretary grants 
a reprieve. The sentence of death pro- 
nounced by the court is a useless an- 
achronism.—Sir Alfred Denning, British 
jurist. 


Compulsory attendance laws have 
filled our high schools with students who 
have no particular interest or aptitude 
for academic studies—Dr. Frank R. 
Hunt, dean of students, Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


Almost all mentally sick personali- 
ties developed from emotional disturb- 
ances in 6-year-olds.—J. A. Lewis, super- 
intendent of schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


The power to regulate can be dis- 
torted easily to become the power to 
censor. It must not be allowed in the 
United States.—Sen. Styles Bridges (R. 
—N.H.) 


Good teachers cost more, but poor 
teachers cost most.—Maurine Walker, 
educator, Waco, Tex. 


A private citizen, to match the 
standard of living now enjoyed by the 
President, would need an income of be- 
tween $3 million and $3.5 million a year. 


—Rep. Roy O. Woodruff (R.—Mich.) 


. « « By a similar formula, Rep. 
Woodruff earns somewhere between $100, 
000 and $150,000 annually.—Rep.John WV. 
McCormack, House Democratic Leader. 


Nothing done by Soviet propaganda 
against the U.S.A. is as bad as the dam- 
age done by Hollywood’s movies shipped 
abroad.—Norman Cousins, editor Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 





‘Acme 
Cousins. A black eye from the movies. 
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Super Comfort on Kellys 


Know-how 
makes them Better! 


How relaxing and carefree it is to ride on 
safe, new Kelly-Springfield Tires! 


So why risk pleasure driving becoming dan- 
ger driving with thin-worn tires? It’s so easy 
and inexpensive to swap for new Kellys! 


Today—as for 56 years—the name Kelly 
means the best in riding safety . . . the most in 
riding comfort. And Armorubber—the Kelly 
tread that outwears steel—adds thousands of 
extra miles to your driving pleasure. 


Why not see your Kelly Dealer today? He’ll 
give full credit for the unused miles in your 
present tires when you swap for new Kellys! 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 56 YEARS! 
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Share her Wealth of Culture and Beauty, of Art and Style 


THE CATHEDRAL OF 
AUXERRE— 
100 MILES 
FROM PARIS— 
DATES BACK 
TO THE 
NINTH 
CENTURY 


All France lies before you, bathed in the glorious sun 
of autumn. First, of course, pulse-quickening Paris .. . 
then the tranquil provinces. See Alsace and Lorraine, the 
chateaux along the Loire . . . unique Auvergne, sunny 
Provence . . . the dramatic Pyrenees and the fascinating 
Basque country . .. the Riviera, playground of the world 
. . . the mountainous isle of Corsica, too! France has a 
gentle climate where summer lingers. And everywhere 


the heart-warming hospitality of country inns, the re- 


gional foods and wines, are all yours to savour, after 
summer’s rush. Conveniently, comfortably, at a saving. 


For reservations and information see your friendly travel agent. 
For booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. P3, Box 221, New York 10 





OFRENCH NATIONAL 


NEV RK + CHICAG . 


THREE-DECKED AQUEDUCT, built by the Romans about 55 B.C. crosses , 
the river Gard, bringing water 25 miles from the mountains A SERVICE AGENCY OF THE MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WORKS, TRANSPORTATION AND TOURISM 
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lannery, consultant. 


News Sources: C. Allen Knight, director. Associates: 
Joan E. Adams, Mier L. Anderson. 

Contributing Editor: Felix Morley. 

Bureaus: Chicago: George H. Tagatz, Harry David, 
New York: Carol Brown. London: William G. Lus- 
combe. Contributors: Walter Briggs, Paris; Kay Falk, 
Tokyo; Cornell W. Acheson, Leopoldville; A. O, 
Holzman, Tel Aviv; Mohammad Subhan, New Delhi, 





International 


The Cover. In 1901 President 
McKinley was shot, Marconi sent the 
first wireless message across the At- 
lantic, and Connie Mack started man- 
aging the Philadelphia Athletics. Next 
week, spry and 87, Connie begins his 
golden jubilee year as field boss of 
the A’s. Connie has had good years 
(nine pennants and five World Series 
winners) and lean ones, too (the A’s 
finished in the cellar 16 times). His 
1950 American League club has no 
players of the caliber of former Mack 
greats like Rube Waddell, Eddie Col- 
lins, Lefty Grove and Al Simmons. 
But experts give it an outside chance, 
in a five-club race, to win Connie’s 
tenth flag. Beginning on page 54 is 
the story of Connie Mack’s 50 years 
with the A’s, as told by PATHFINDER 
sports editor Watson Fenimore, who 
visited the Athletics’ training camp in 
Florida to get it. 


x * * 


Next Issue. For the past half- 
century, psychoanalysts have been 
poking about in the dank cellars of 
the human mind, trying with indiffer- 
ent success to diagnose and to cure 
mental illness. Now the _ biologists, 
spearheaded by researchers like Dr. 
Hudson Hoagland of Worcester, 
Mass., Foundation for Experimental 
Biology, are ready to tackle the prob- 
lem. PATHFINDER, in its May 3 issue, 
takes a long look at their chances. 
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KREML 


70 Avolo THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 








There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 













EY: Ask for the 
-saver chery 


save MON 


size and sov® = 











IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
so many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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eee and time 


to see your Texaco Dealer 
for a Spring check-up 


Lively as a circus performer, with new power and pep and 
“cushiony” riding ease — that’s how your car will feel when your 
Texaco Dealer gives it a complete Spring check-up. He’ll check 
spark plugs...drain and flush radiator... put Custom-Made 
Havoline Motor Oil in the crankcase. You'll enjoy that “cushiony” 
ride after Marfak lubrication... and thrill to the extra power 
that’s yours after a tankful of Sky Chief, the premium gasoline 
with volatane control ...or Fire-Chief, the economy gasoline that 
sells at regular gasoline prices. For new driving pleasure, get a 
thorough Spring check-up from your Texaco Dealer, the best 
friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 


TUNE IN: TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


TALK THAT DEFENSE SECRETARY LOUIS A. JOHNSON IS LOOKING FOR an easy way out to 
save his own face on the drive for economy in defense, because he 
fears an emergency might arise, is sheer poppycock. Johnson's savings 
have not crippled defense efficiency to the extent reported, and 


he still has the full backing of the President on his economies. 


a 


measures were correct. They do not believe that any more money need 
be appropriated——-except to continue the Military Assistance Program. 


GEN. OMAR N. BRADLEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE JCS, very shortly will tell the nation 
that, in aiding the defense of Western Europe against possible Russian 
attack, it must (1) pay its share of defense costs, about another $1 
billion for next year, and (2) agree to surrender some of its autonomy 
in the conduct of future wars. 


funds, due about Apr. 19, will get rough going in Congress. They 
fear that the full appropriation for ECA will result in a sharp cut- 
back from the money they now estimate as necessary for the U.S. share 
next year in the defense of Western Europe. 


to unfreeze the $75 million assigned by Congress to the Far East 
under the last Military Assistance Program appropriation. 


at-Large Philip C. Jessup, following his Far East investigating trip. 
The bulk of the money will go to Chinese Nationalist forces on Formosa 
and to French Indo-China, Malaya, Burma and Indonesia. 


ee 


high appointments for former Sen. John Sherman Cooper, Kentucky Re- 
publican, and ex-—Dewey advisor John Foster Dulles. Harold Stassen, 
president of the University of Pennsylvania and 1948 Presidential 
aspirant, and Robert A. Lovett, ex-Undersecretary of State, have been 
consulted frequently on Far East policies. 


NO ONE WAS HAPPIER ABOUT THE PRESIDENT'S APPOINTMENT of John Foster Dulles to 
the State Department than New York state Democratic Party leaders. 
They interpret Dulles's acceptance of the job as a sign that Gov. 


Thomas E. Dewey will not run for re-election. 


ers admit that Dewey would be a shoo-in if he were to run. 


DESPITE JOHN L. LEWIS'S WILLINGNESS to go along with CIO President Philip 
Murray's proposal for a merger of the major labor unions into one 
15 million-man organization, the merger won't come this year. AFL 
President William Green, still formally unheard from, will stymie the 
union of unions by demanding that the AFL remain top dog in all trades 
and industries. 


NEVERTHELESS, THE CIO AND LEWIS STAND TO GAIN. They can now claim each other 
as supporters in the event of future labor wars, thus bolstering their 
organizing and bargaining drives. 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN WILL OKAY THE KERR BILL freeing natural gas production and 
distribution from control of the Federal Power Commission. 


CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TRUMAN DECISION are Vice President Alben W. Barkley 
and Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn, who told the President they 
could not guarantee to hold their Houses in line on Administration pet 


bills, if he bucked Congress on the Kerr bill. 
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THINK 1 
GET A SET OF 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRES. 
WHICH KIND 
SHOULD 1 BUY ? 







KNOW TIRES..AND THEY PUT * 


MORE GOODVEAR 
SUPER- CUSHIONS ON NEW 
CARS THAN ANY 


OTHER KINO. 


Here's why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 

MORE MILEAGE! 





SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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ANO THE PUBLIC 
BUYS MORE GOODYEAR, 
SUPER-CUSHIONS THAN ANY 
OTHER LOW-PRESSURE TIRE. 
YOUVE GOT YOUR ANSWER 
RieHr THERE f 
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GOODFYEA 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. x 





For the Record 


ee The House of Representatives 
went home for a two-week Easter vaca- 
tion, but the work-swamped Senate could 
only manage a long holiday week end. 
Senate passage of a liberalized Displaced 
Persons bill, after long days of bitter 
wrangling, marked an Administration 
victory. 

e e Back from a month’s rest in Key 
West in time to see the Capital’s cherry 
blossoms, the President got to work put- 
ting finishing touches on his “whistle- 
stop” trip to the West Coast next month. 
He will dedicate Grand Coulee dam in 
Washington state on May 11, return 
through Chicago to address a “Little 
Democratic convention” of party leaders. 

e e Prime Minister Sir Basil Brooke 
of Northern Ireland arrived in the United 
States on a friendly visit, undismayed by 
the defiance of partition’s foes. 

ee Thomas K. Finletter, former 
head of the ECA mission in London, was 
appointed Secretary for Air to succeed 
W. Stuart Symington, new chairman of 
the National Security Resources Board. 

e @ In lowa City, lowa, a jury found 
Robert E. Bednasek, 24, innocent of the 
state university campus killing of his 20- 
year-old sweetheart, Margaret Anne 
Jackson. 

e @ John L. Lewis agreed with C1O 
President Philip Murray’s suggestion 
that all labor groups should be united in 
a single organization, but the American 
Federation of Labor wouldn’t comment. 


Bipartisanship Renewed 


Harry S. Truman was busily apply- 
ing tourniquets to his bleeding foreign 
policy last week. 

Old and new wounds, caused by tell- 
ing thrusts in the Far East, China and 
Korea—and in Washington—now re- 
quired more than mere first aid. For a 
lasting cure—or at least one which would 
last through the elections of November 
1950—he hopefully looked to the Repub- 
lican Party. From its highest echelons 
he plucked John Foster Dulles, an ac- 
claimed foreign affairs expert, and named 
him special advisor to Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson. This followed closely 
the appointment of exceedingly able for- 
mer Senator John Sherman Cooper, Ken- 
tucky Republican, to the post of a chief 
consultant to the State Department. 

Dulles, whose first major assignment 
will probably be the complicated Japa- 
hese peace treaty, was expected ullti- 
mately to succeed Ambassador-at-Large 
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Wide World 
Consultant. Expert Dulles returns after 
political defeat. (SEE: Renewed) 


Philip C. Jessup as the Administration’s 
chief trouble-shooter. Cooper would get 
his baptism of fire at the Big Three for- 
eign ministers’ conference in London 
May 20. 

Sincere? Hailed—notably by Re- 
publican mavericks like Senators Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr. (Mass.), Leverett Sal- 
tonstall (Mass.) and Irving Ives of New 





Acme 


Ambassador. Republican Cooper sparks 
a new bipartisan drive. (SEE: Renewed) 
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York, for example—as an inspired move, 
the appointments were not universally 
accepted in that light. To others it was a 
bald-faced Administration maneuver to 
“divert public attention from the recent 
State Department bungling.” 

Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft reminded 
his colleagues that “to be bipartisan, 
there must be real consultation on _poli- 
cies, before they are adopted, with re- 
sponsible representatives of the Republi- 
cans in Congress.” A “responsible repre- 
sentative” himself, Robert Taft had long 
thought that his party’s part in foreign 
policy-making was palpably feeble, being 
mostly in the hands of ailing Sen. Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

Political Factors. Thus, at the out- 
set, the success of the revitalized bipar- 
tisan policy seemed to depend on: 

e ¢ How much of a share in the task 
the Democrats will give their GOP part- 
ners. 

ee How successful Dulles and 
Cooper are in getting their fellow-Repub- 
licans to follow their lead—without 
widening the party split caused in the 
beginning by “me too-ism.” 

It was Arthur Vandenberg himself 
—with an assist from ex-Presidential aide 
Clark Clifford and Chief Justice Fred M. 
Vinson—who made Truman realize that 
he could no longer ignore responsible 
Republicans. But more than pleasing 
Vandenberg, or any Republican, for that 
matter, Harry Truman wants prolonged 
life for Democratic Congresses. To this 
end, when he takes to the hustings next 
month his back-platform chats will hit 
again and again the lofty goals of bi- 
partisanship. For skeptical voters west of 
Ohio (more than a few agree with Sena- 
tors Joseph McCarthy and Kenneth 
Wherry that “Denmark’s rottenness be- 
gan in Washington”), he must restore 
the fervor of international do-gooding 
which has so largely sustained his party’s 
power. 

Struggle for Dollars. Whether or 
not it ought to be, the key test facing the 
new bipartisanship is: what to do about 
Western Europe’s dollar-shortage prob- 
lem—now and after Marshall Plan aid 
ends on June 30, 1952. Last week Tru- 
man appointed retiring Secretary of the 
Army Gordon Gray as a special White 
House assistant to a new Economic Co- 
operation Administration function: find- 
ing ways for Marshall Plan nations to sell 
more products in the United States. 

But this isn’t the entire goal. A flood 
of European goods may well cause dis- 
locations in some American industries, 
as Secretary Acheson well knows. Ac- 
cordingly, he has a companion plan 
which would have the Government “com- 
pensate” such U.S. labor and industry as 
may be hurt by European imports. For 
ECA head Paul G. Hoffman, however. 
this would be a difficult package to de- 
liver to a doubting Congress, already 
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worried lest business failures and labor 
displacement follow accelerated imports. 

The Near Miracle. While ECA 
celebrated its second birthday, and ap- 
plauded itself, rightfully, for its impres- 
sive record, there were no illusions that 
the road ahead, bipartisan or no, wasn’t 
grim and thickly clouded. 

In the sleek Presidential room of 
Washington’s Statler Hotel, ex-Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall said: “Look- 
ing at the conditions prevalent in West- 
ern Europe in the spring of 1947, and 
again considering the situation at the 
moment, I can only feel that a near mira- 
cle has been accomplished. We must 
work for, and expect, another miracle.” 

At the midway mark, the Marshall 
Plan has poured better than an astro- 
nomical $10 billion abroad, boosted 
Western Europe’s industrial output 20% 
above the pre-war level. That it stopped 
communism from moving into Western 
Europe is no longer debatable. 

What Next? But the course of the 
“after-Marshall-Plan” is highly debat- 
able, may be the severest test bipartisan- 
ship will ever face. Knowing full well 
that some kind of American aid still will 
be needed, the Administration is betting 
most heavily on its Point IV program— 
the plan to give technical aid to nations 
with the help of private U.S. industry. 

Designed principally for the Far 
East (Indo-China, Indonesia, India), the 
Middle East, Africa, and South America, 
Point IV may hold the nucleus of a po- 
tential Government-business partnership 
of unheard-of dimensions. 

The House slashed $20 million from 
the $45 million Truman asked for Point 
IV, but White House intentions are to 
push it, get it into full-speed operation 
before the Marshall Plan ends. 

Whatever the success of the bipar- 
tisan policy, neither Democratic nor Re- 
publican leaders—including Taft and the 
extreme nationalists—foresee the United 
States pulling out of Western Europe 
after June 1952. The Marshall Plan may 
end. But another program will take its 
place. It may not be on the scale of its 
predecessor, but the leadership of both 
parties recognize that, want it or not, the 
U.S. will have to stay deep in the eco- 
nomic and military affairs of Western 
Europe for a long, cold time—so long as 
Russia remains the stubborn, cold foe. 


Invitation to Smear 


Who was responsible for the situa- 
tion which enabled Wisconsin’s Republi- 
can Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy to damage 
the foreign policy and domestic morale 
of the United States by noisy attacks 
upon Government personnel? 

Was it McCarthy, who had let fly 
with a tar-brush when he saw the oppor- 
tunity? Or was it the President, who had 
permitted some questionable characters 
to stay on in positions of trust, who had 
allowed bipartisan foreign policy to de- 
teriorate badly, who had written off 
China without adequately preparing the 
public and who, finally, had refused to 
squelch McCarthy’s clamor by promptly 
turning over the confidential files needed 
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Wide World 
Denies guilt. Owen Lattimore says Red 
espionage charges are “lies” as... 


to clear the reputations McCarthy at- 
tacked? 

The Senator from Wisconsin bore a 
heavy responsibility. He had blackened 
names, besmirched reputations, jeopard- 
ized careers, spread a cloud of fear and 
suspicion through the Government. He 
had weakened American prestige abroad 
and made Americans mistrust one an- 
other’s loyalty at home. But it seemed 
apparent that he could have done none of 
this if the Administration, through its 
own blunders, hadn’t already laid itself 
wide open to partisan political attack. 

In a sense, the actual investigation 
of McCarthy’s charges being conducted 
by a Senate Foreign Relations subcom- 
mittee was subordinate to these deeper 


considerations. Because of them, both 
sides were emerging in sorry shape. 
When he first began his campaign against 
the State Department, McCarthy had 
bravely declared that he would either re- 
peat his charges without cloak of Con- 
gressional immunity so that he could be 
sued for libel if they weren’t true, or he 
would resign. After being repeatedly 
challenged by his victims to do one or the 
other or both, he had done neither. 
Scholar in Wrath. Principal tar- 
get, and the one who was fighting back 
most bitterly, was Professor Owen Latti- 
more of Johns Hopkins University, writer, 
teacher and lecturer on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. Lattimore read a 42-page state- 
ment to the Senate Foreign Relations in- 
vestigating subcommittee assailing “this 
man Joseph McCarthy” and his “base 
and contemptible lies.” Denying that he 
was the “architect” of State Department 
policy in Asia, Lattimore gave an outline 
of his views, which called for U.S. with- 
drawal from Korea, U.S. abandonment of 
Chiang Kai-shek, U.S. refusal to oppose 
actively further Russian advances in 
Asia. But he insisted his ideas, however 
closely they might parallel those of the 
State Department or the Soviet Union, 
were his own. He demanded that Mc- 
Carthy repeat outside Congress his 
charges that Lattimore was the “top Rus- 
sian agent” in the nation. 
Unrepentant. Two days later, in a 
speech in Passaic, N.J., accepting the 
1950 Americanism award of the Marine 
Corps League, ex-Marine McCarthy very 
carefully avoided putting the Communist 
tag on Lattimore. He said the professor, 
U.S. Ambassador-at-Large Philip C. Jes- 
sup and State Department Far Eastern 
expert John Stewart Service followed 
policies similar to Russia’s and helpful 
to the Communist cause. He made no 
specific charges. Lattimore retorted an- 





Wide World 


.. . Senators Henry Cabot Lodge (left), Bourke Hickenlooper and Millard Tydings 
study data on Communist influence in the State Department. (SEE: Invitation) 
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grily from Washington that McCarthy’s 
“weaseling” speech was “transparent 
fakery.” And Deputy Undersecretary of 
State John Peurifoy scoffed that the Sen- 
ator “roared like a lion when he wore the 
cloak of Congressional immunity but 
bleated like a lamb” off the Senate floor. 

This week McCarthy had promised 
to give the now-skeptical Senate subcom- 
mittee the names of witnesses who, he 
said, would testify to Lattimore’s guilt. 
If this last stand didn’t produce results, 
the investigation would probably end. 
But its consequences in fear, suspicion, 
and political irresponsibility would, just 
as probably, continue for a long time to 
come. 


Token Against Death 


Mrs. James A. McAleer of Brooklyn 
made a small contribution to the Damon 
Runyon cancer fund last week—for a 
small boy. 

In New York Hospital, Mrs. Me- 
Aleer’s son Jeffrey, 3, lies dying of cancer 
of the brain. He cannot speak nor move, 
nor take food, except through an eye- 
dropper. Only his eyes, his mother says, 
are “as bright as ever. They almost talk 
to you, even though he no longer has a 
voice.” 

Jeffrey’s brother Rickey, 6, his twin 
sisters Miriam and Martha, 4, and his 
sister Elaine, 8, know that the doctors 
can’t make Jeffrey better. 

“IT told them that he was going to 
God’s house, and that God’s mother had 
a new bicycle for him,” she said. 

With her contribution to the fund 
Mrs. McAleer enclosed Jeff's picture and 
a note: “To help fight cancer so little 
angels like this should not die.” 


Burning Pepper 


Before a crowd of 2,000, jamming a 


large beachfront auditorium in Miami - 


Beach, Fla., one night last week, U.S. 
Senator Claude Pepper went into his act. 

It was, admittedly and deliberately, 
corny. But it was good politics for the ag- 
gressively Fair Deal Southern Senator, 
nearing the May 2 finish of his hardest 
fight for renomination since his first elec- 
tion in 1936. 

Slithering on-stage in true cloak-and- 
dagger-stride, his famous horn-rimmed 
spectacles peering over the coat collar 
clutched around his chin, Pepper de- 
scribed in stage whispers his 1945 trip to 
Russia and conference with Stalin. 

“... And I sneaked under the Iron 
Curtain,” Pepper told his chuckling audi- 
ence, “and found the house Stalin lived 
in. I rapped on the door. . . [imaginary 
knocks] . . . and I said: ‘Joe! This is 
Claude!’ and Joe said: ‘Come in, Claude, 
and shut the door’... .” 

With such gentle ribbing, always 
followed by earnest avowals of his hatred 
for communism, Pepper was answering 
the campaign charges of his rival, 36- 
year-old, second-term Rep. George Smath- 
ers of Miami, that he was a leader of the 
nation’s radicals and was closely linked 
with Communist-front organizations. 
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Returning nightmare. Another Dust Bowl threatens the Plains. (SEE: Specter) 


Once the Senator’s close friend, 
Smathers managed Pepper’s campaign in 
1938, and first ran for Congress in 1946 
as a Pepper protegé, with the same “lib- 
eral” platform. 

But in his fight to oust Pepper, 
Smathers aimed now for conservative 
votes. He attacked Pepper’s support of 
the Administration’s civil rights program, 
and his insistence, long after most other 
Americans had changed their minds, that 
the U.S. and Russia must work together 
for peace. 

Mud & Merriment. Cheered on by 
most of the state’s newspapers, which 
gleefully published pictures of Pepper 
shaking hands with a Negro constituent, 


People’s Affairs 


Monthly Census Bureau esti- 
mates on the number of unem- 
ployed during the past year: 


March, 1949 ..... .3,167,000 
Pr Vee 3,016,000 
May... . 22 e+ 3,289,000 
June 3,778,000 
a .. -4,095,000 
August .. +. 3,689,000 
September ....... 3,351,000 


eee Oe 3,409,000 


November ....... .3,409,000 
December 3,489,000 
January, 1950 ... .4,480,000 
February ........ .4,684,000 


The Government has taken in 
this year $29,112,006,374 
The Government has spent 

this year $30,565,533,627 
The Government 

eer ws  -$255,531,593,916 





Smathers lambasted his opponent’s “wel- 
fare state” ideas, and predicted “northern 
radicals” would spend huge sums for, his 
re-election. 

One temporary Florida resident, 
Harry S. Truman, avoided any contact 
with either candidate. Though Pepper 
was clearly fighting the Administration’s 
fight, the President could remember, too, 
that Pepper had joined the “ditch Tru- 
man” forces in 1948, and might well cal- 
culate that a healthy scare would be good 
for the Senator’s soul. 


Dust Bowl Specter 


On the Great Plains this week peo- 
ple were reliving a half-forgotten night- 
mare. The grim specter of the Dust Bow] 
was stalking the land again. 

Through Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, New Mexico, Colorado and the Texas 
Panhandle, the dust-laden winds were 
swirling over fields and houses, burying 
the drought-parched winter wheat, tear- 
ing up the cotton, filling in the irrigation 
ditches. Many areas had suffered from 
sparse rainfall for many months; now 
precious topsoil on overcultivated acres 
lay at the mercy of the blinding winds. 

Soil experts estimated that nearly 1 
million acres in the Oklahoma and Texas 
Panhandle region had been “moderately 
damaged.” Last year 2.5 million acres in 
that area and New Mexico produced 90 
million bushels of wheat; this year half 
the crop was already destroyed. In Kan- 
sas, much of the oats, barley and alfalfa 
sowings had blown away. 

Farmers were irrigating as much as 
possible, hoping late spring rains might 
come to their aid. Some protection was 
afforded by one of the New Deal’s most 
controversial projects—a vast “shelter 
belt” of trees across the Plains. By 1943, 
220 million trees had been planted in 
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30,223 windbreaks crisscrossing the land 
from Texas to the Dakotas—and farmers 
and experts alike agreed they had 
checked erosion, tempered the winds, 
preserved moisture in the soil. 

Same Error. However, under the 
spur of wartime Government production 
incentives, the Plains had been once more 
overplanted in wheat and cotton. Now 
the “shelter belt” was not enough. 

Soberly, Dr. Walter M. Kollmorgen, 
chairman of the University of Kansas 
geography department, summed up the 
bleak possibility: “A drought at this time 
could bring on worse dust storms than 
those experienced in the ’30’s.” 


Airborne Question Mark 


That three-year-old best selling mys- 
tery—the Flying Saucers—set the na- 
tion on its ears again last week. 

And in spite of heroic efforts by ex- 
perts from President Truman down, to 
disavow the saucers as “secret weapons,” 
the puzzled were left more puzzled, and 
the skeptical more skeptical. 

Saucers have been a reliable topic 
of dinner-table conversation and dull- 
day columns for aviation writers since 
June 24, 1947, when Kenneth Arnold, a 
Boise, Idaho, pilot and businessman, en- 
tered the first claim to seeing nine of 
the flying disks, careening in formation 
over Mount Rainier at incredible speed. 

Immediately, “confirming” reports 
of awe-inspiring visitations came in from 
all corners of the United States, from 
Australia, England, Ireland, Iran, Hol- 
land, Japan, Chile, Canada and China. 

No! So impressive became the evi- 
dence of “something unusual in the air” 
that the Air Force set up a special in- 
vestigation project at Wright Field, Ohio. 
Over a two-year period, it chased down 
375 separate reports. Last December, it 
published its conclusions: there is noth- 





ing whatever to the flying saucer scare. 
But last week, U.S. News & World Re- 
port, a hard-headed, sober and respon- 
sible magazine, published what it called 
“the real story” of the flying saucers. 

Yes! They are, said the magazine, 
real. They are aircraft of revolutionary 
design, combining the characteristics of 
jet planes and helicopters, and conform- 
ing to principles of aerodynamics. 

White House reporters at Key West, 
Fla., called on Presidential press secre- 
tary Charles G. Ross for confirmation. 
Ross reported that neither the President 
nor anyone else in the White House knew 
anything about any flying saucer project; 
that the U.S. was not producing any 
such fantastic weapon; and that the 
White House doubted very much that 
any other nation was. 

In Washington, the Navy recalled 
that it did develop a radically-designed, 
“pancake-shaped” plane, the Chance- 
Vought XF5U-1, after wind-tunnel tests 
at Langley Field, Va., on a small, scale 
model. The full-size ship never flew, and 
was scrapped more than a year ago. The 
scale model, the Navy said, is at Norfolk 
awaiting transfer to the Air Museum in 
Washington. 

Almost as rapidly as official denials 
were issued, new reports came in of 
flying saucers being seen. Harry Hick- 
man, a Pittsburgh, Pa., art instructor, 
saw one while driving through the Penn- 
sylvania countryside. Nine persons in 
Tipp City, Ohio, said they saw saucers 
over Wright Field, and Police Chief J. 
C. Lee, Elizabeth, Ill., said “a weird red 
and blue disc-like object” flew over town 
in the early morning. 

Well. . . In Congress, Rep. George 
H. Mahon (D.-Tex) said there was no 
such thing as a flying saucer. “Maybe 
not,” said Rep. Albert J. Engel (R.- 
Mich.), “but I saw one, back home near 
Elsie, Mich., last summer.” 


Wide World 


Original? The Navy denies its 500-mile-an-hour experimental aircraft started it all 
as flying saucer reports continue. (SEE: Airborne) 
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Wide World 
Murdered. Lead ends the career of Kan- 
sas City’s Binaggio. (SEE: Death) 


Sen. Clinton Anderson (D.-N.Mex.) 
seemed to speak for honest skeptics: 

“I don’t have, and I don’t pretend 
to have, any ‘inside information,’” the 
Senator said. “Neither do I say that 
whatever it is, is necessarily ours. But 
there is too much going on in those large 
research centers in my state to pooh- 
pooh the numerous eye-witness stories 
of sober, trustworthy persons of flying 
saucers and other mysterious devices 
roaring over the countryside.” 


Minimum Wage 


When gunmen holding up a Cleve- 
land drug store last week found only $40 
cash in the till, they bound the pro- 
prietor and waited on customers for 40 
minutes to make the take worthwhile. 


Death in Kansas City 


Assassins’ bullets, fired at powder- 
scorching range, last week brought to a 
brutal end the meteoric and shady career 
of Charles Binaggio, North Side Kansas 
City pal of mobsters and political power- 
houses. 

Found with Binaggio’s crumpled 
body early last Thursday morning in his 
Democratic club quarters on Truman 
Boulevard was that of Charles Gargotta, 
ex-convict, gambler and Binaggio body- 
guard. Four bullets, apparently from dif- 
ferent guns, had ploughed through the 
brain of each. 

The blast also blew the lid off Kan- 
sas City’s and Missouri’s unending fight 
against the return of the state’s old-time 
status as a wide open, happy hunting 
ground for big time gamblers. 

Binaggio, an ambitious young work- 
er in the old time Democratic machine 
controlled by Boss Tom Pendergast, had 
set up his own organization in Kansas 
City’s tough North Side wards when Boss 
Tom went to jail on income tax charges. 
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Nominal leadership of the Pendergast 
machine passed to his nephew, James 
Pendergast. But in election after election, 
young Pendergast came in second best, 
despite the help of one of the organiza- 
tion’s most loyal members—Harry Tru- 
man. 

Payoff. Two years ago, Binaggio’s 
“let’s-open-up-Missouri” project enjoyed 
remarkable success in state elections. But 
Gov. Forrest Smith, a Binaggio man, 
failed to deliver all the political-boodle 
Binaggio thought proper and right. This 
week, Kansas City police were seeking 
clues in Binaggio’s out-of-town trips and 
his “connections” in St. Louis, Denver 
and elsewhere. 

The underworld had clammed up. 
Nevertheless police were pursuing the 
theory that big gambling syndicates, 
which had dumped large sums in Binag- 
gio’s campaign chests in 1948, had grown 
tired of waiting for him to deliver, and 
had sent their hoods to “teach him a 
lesson.” 

They acknowledged, too, a fear that 
the Kansas City underworld, in an effort 
to take care of its own, might precipitate 
an outbreak of vengeance killings to add 
to the city’s string of 19 unsolved mur- 
ders in five years. 


Not Recommended 


In Turkey, Tex., last week, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. J. Haynes discovered their 2- 
year-old daughter Sandra sitting in the 
yard happily chewing on a rattle—still 
attached to a live and remarkably docile 
rattlesnake. 

The badly-frightened parents and a 
hastily-summoned doctor found no signs 
of damage—on either. 


Finishing Touch 
Mrs. Arla E. Willard of Huron, S.D., 


kept a neat and orderly house, lived a 
neat and orderly life. 

Last week Mrs. Willard sat down at 
her desk, wrote an obituary for the news- 
paper, instructions to an undertaker, a 
note to her banker, letters to a minister 
and two friends. Five days later, orderly 
Mrs. Willard, 80, died of a heart attack. 


How Equal? 


In 1942 in Alabama, Elmer Hender- 
son, colored, was refused a seat in the 
white section of the dining car of a 
Southern Railway train. 

Last week in Washington the U.S. 
Government threw its full weight behind 
Elmer Henderson in a Supreme Court 
case. Its outcome might drastically affect 
segregation practices in the South. 

Henderson’s suit was directed against 
both the railroad and an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ruling which permitted 
separation of white and colored dining 
sections by a five-foot partition. (Some 
southern lines have already dropped the 
practice.) Henderson said he was re- 
fused a seat in the white section when 
all seats in the colored section were 
filled. On that contention, the Govern- 
ment mounted its biggest legal guns. 
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Census Nonsense 


Americans, who like to whistle at 
their work and hunt for fun in the 
routine, last week turned up a quota 
of chuckles in the statistics of the de- 
cennial census. 


In St. Louis, three elderly sisters 
wrote the census supervisor asking 
that blanks be mailed them, because 
the neighbors might talk if they saw a 
man entering the house. 

eee 

In Akron, Ohio, a nervous man 
called headquarters to correct (up- 
ward) the income figure he had given 
the enumerator in his wife’s presence. 
“But please.” he added, “don’t let her 
find out what the correct figure is.” 

eee 

Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, assured the enumerator 
who called on him in Cincinnati that 
he was “definitely not looking for a 
job.” 

eee 

Enumerator W. S. Walters fin- 
ished his count in Dellview, N.C., in 
three minutes. The incorporated town 
has a population of seven. 

eee 

Mrs. Marian Attfield, Rockville 
Centre, N.Y., enumerator, returned to 
headquarters from her assigned area 
and reported: “Nobody would talk.” 
Her area contained only an abandoned 
house and a cemetery. 

eee 

After giving detailed answers to 
all 44 questions on the enumerator’s 
blank, an Asbury Park, N.J., house- 
wife asked if there was any penalty 
for giving false answers. Assured that 
there was, she promptly gave an en- 
tirely new and different set of answers. 

eee 

Mrs. Marion Panelli, 22, of Verdi 
township, Nevada, spent eight hours 
counting her first two persons. She 
climbed in a snow-tractor to the top of 
8.900-foot Peavine Mountain to inter- 


In the Act. In a rare gesture of 
direct Administration interest, Attorney 
General J. Howard McGrath and Solicitor 
General Philip Perlman appeared in per- 
son to back Henderson’s appeal. 

“Legally enforced separation of 
people,” McGrath said, “whoever they 
may be, on a basis of race, necessarily 
implies that all the members of that 
race are inferior to all the members of 
other races. . .. The barrier in the din- 
ing car is important, not only as a physi- 
cal barrier, but as a symbol. 

“If the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorizing such seg- 
regation is upheld in this case, then I 
believe that ... [the] last hope will have 
vanished that under our Constitutional 
system all men can expect to be treated 
with equality based upon their human 
dignity and personality.” 

In two other cases attacking the 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


view radio transmitter attendant Jim 
Campion and his wife. 
eee 
Atlanta, Ga., enumerator William 
D. Smith was hoisted 60 feet by tackle 
to interview Odell Smith, a flagpole- 
sitter with a two weeks’ start toward 
a new record. 
ee 
With official sanction, enumerator 
Garfield Swanson started a week early 
on his count in the northernmost dis- 
trict of the United States—the North- 
west Angle of Minnesota—to get the 
job done before spring thaws. 
oe 
Chicago area supervisor John J. 
Cronin agreed to a request for a spe- 
cial afternoon interview from a man 
who explained that he didn’t want to 
have to tell—in the presence of his 
working wife—that he was out of work 
and looking for a job. 
eee 
In Chicago, census supervisors, 
police and the Salvation Army co- 
operated in planning a “free coffee 
and doughnuts” party—refreshments 
in exchange for answers to census 
questions by Skid Row drifters. 


doctrine of “separate but equal” facilities, 
the Court also heard last week: chal- 
lenges to the University of Oklahoma’s 
ruling requiring a colored law student 
to sit apart from whites, and Texas’ right 
to exclude colored students altogether 
from the white law school at the Uni- 
versity of Texas—even though the state 
has recently established a “separate but 
equal” law school for Negroes. 


Reunion 


Stubby wasn’t much of a dog to be- 
gin with—just a mongrel—but little 
Della Shaw loved him. So when Della and 
her grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
McKinzie,-moved from Colorado Springs, 
Colo., to Indianapolis two years ago, they 
took Stubby along. 

Four months later, when the family 
moved back to Colorado Springs, Stubby 
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jumped out of the truck just after it 
left Indianapolis, and disappeared. 

Last week, as McKinzie walked past 
the old home place, he found the house 
guarded by a dirty, dishevelled Stubby, 
bloated with hunger, his footpads swollen 
from his 18-month, 1,000-mile walk. 

When McKinzie took Stubby to their 
new home, the sparkle returned to his 15- 
year-old granddaughter’s eyes. But Della 
didn’t say anything. A mute since birth, 
she never had. 


Whirlwind 


Mrs. Elizabeth Eastman, 90, of Van- 
couver, B.C., was missing last week. Her 
worried daughter asked police to find her. 

They did. She had eloped with A. 
Wilbee, 86. 


The Bridges Trial 


Eleven years and four long legal 
sessions after it started trying, the Gov- 
ernment last week finally nailed Aus- 
tralian-born Harry Benton Bridges with 
a charge which might, at last, bring about 
his deportation from the U.S. 

For 81 days, in San Francisco’s Fed- 
eral District Court, defense lawyers for 
the 48-year-old leader of the CIO Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union had bitterly .contested the 
Government’s claim that Bridges perjured 
himself when he told a 1945 Naturaliza- 
tion court he had never been a Com- 
munist. The trial was the longest District 
Court case in West Coast history. Its 
verbal violence had brought two six- 
month sentences for contempt of court to 
chief defense counsel Vincent Hallinan, 
a three-month sentence for associate coun- 
sel James MacInnis. Despite their efforts, 
an eight-man, four-woman jury deliber- 
ated 94 hours and found their client 
guilty. Also found guilty were co-de- 
fendants James Robertson, first vice- 
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president of the ILWU, and Henry 
Schmidt, the union’s international repre- 
sentatiye, who also denied Bridges’ Com- 
munist affiliation in 1945. They got two- 
year jail terms, Bridges five—and for 
Bridges the final result could be even 
more serious. If the Supreme Court 
turned down the appeal he was sure to 
make, it would be the end of over 20 
turbulent years as a storm center of labor 
unrest in the U.S. 

Ups & Downs. Once before, in 
1941, Bridges had been declared a Com- 
munist and ordered deported by the Im- 
migration Service. Earlier, in 1939, the 
Service had labeled him “an energetic 
radical.” In 1939, then Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins set the ruling aside; in 
1941, Bridges appealed to the Supreme 
Court, won in 1945 a 5-to-3 decision set- 
ting aside the Immigration Service de- 
portation order. Three months later, on 
Sept. 17, 1945, he won naturalization 
papers on the strength of his oath that 
he had never been a Communist. On 
Mar. 5, 1948, he was dismissed as Calli- 
fornia CIO director because he supported 
Henry Wallace for President and op- 
posed Marshall Plan aid to Europe. On 
Nov. 14, 1949, the Government attacked 
again. 

Government counsel F. Joseph Dono- 
hue said the verdict showed that “the in- 
ternal security of the United States will 
always be secure while within the frame- 
work of our own Constitution we can 
meet any subversive attacks.” But Bridges 
said he was the victim of a “frame up” 
engineered by immigration officials and 
the national CIO. 

Ins & Outs. “Motivation as far as 
the CIO officials are concerned stemmed 
from the demand of the ILWU for a 
financial accounting of the millions in our 
money collected and spent by the CIO,” 
he said. “Animosity of the immigration 
agents has extended over a 15-year period 
and springs from the efforts of the ILWU 


Wide World 


“Der Bingle.” Crosby wins unconditional surrender in Virginia. (SEE: Bingsday) 





Wide World 
Guilty. Harry Bridges finally faces de- 
portation from U.S. (SEE: Trial) 


to combat the union busting and strike 
breaking activities engaged in by the 
Immigration Service.” 


Bingsday in Virginia 

That old groaner, Bing Crosby, “rode 
high” into Front Royal, Va., last week, 
and the natives claimed him for their own. 

There was no fooling in the Apr. 1 
celebration in the little town, which nes- 
tles in the mountains at the northern 
gateway to the rich Shenandoah valley. 
Farmers and businessmen from miles 
around piled into town, 20,000 strong, to 
help celebrate Bing Crosby Day. 

It was the biggest welcoming Front 
Royal had known since Stonewall Jack- 
son recaptured it from the Yankees in 
1862. The radio and movie star had 
come to town to help dedicate the new 
municipal stadium named for him. He 
rode in a two-hour parade perched on a 
red jeep fire truck piloted by State Sena- 
tor Raymond Guest. He was elected 
honorary colonel of the cadet corps at 
Randolph-Macon Academy. 

Vice President Alben Barkley, Vir- 
ginia’s and neighboring West Virginia’s 
Governors, Virginia’s Senators and Con- 
gressmen joined in the party. Ending the 
gala day, a select audience attended the 
world premier of Bing’s picture, Riding 
High, with all proceeds, on Bing’s orders, 
going to the stadium fund to which he 
already had given $1,000. 

Quiet Finale. At the end of the day, 
Bing, his host and a few cronies were 
taking it easy. From a bedroom came a 
cry from his host’s little girl: “Daddy, I 
want a drink of water.” 

“Let me handle this,” said Bing. 

He fetched the water, and a moment 
later from the bedroom came the melody 
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of Brahms’ Lullaby, sung in the Crosby 
style, for a select audience of one. 


Worse Than Coffee 


The Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, pas- 
tor of New York’s Marble Methodist 
Church, last week reported disturbing 
proof of the strain of modern life. 

“We've become so keyed up and 
nervous,” he told the FBI’s National Po- 
lice Academy graduating class, “that it 
is almost impossible to put people to 
sleep with a sermon. I haven’t seen any- 
one sleeping in church in years—and I 
tell you that’s a bad situation.” 


The Latch is Out 


Mrs. Ellen Knauff apparently was 
winning her fight against the Justice De- 
partment this week. 

The 35-year-old German war bride, 
denied entry in 1948 and held prisoner 
on Ellis Island ever since, got a writ of 
habeas corpus from the U.S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals in New York. 

Mrs. Knauff, who fled from Nazi Ger- 
many, testified that she had been dis- 
charged from the Royal Air Force with 
the rank of flight sergeant in 1946. She 
went to work immediately afterward for 
the civil censorship division of the U.S. 
Signal Corps in Germany, met and mar- 
ried ex-G.I. Kurt Knauff. She could think 
of nothing which might justify her im- 
prisonment. 

The Justice Department countered 
with a charge that she was a “bad secur- 
ity risk,” but refused to produce the files 
which might prove it. 

This week a bill to admit Mrs. 
Knauff was pending in the House. An- 
other was ready in the Senate. Unless the 
Justice Department could make a better 
case than it had made so far, Mrs. Knauf 
was in. 





Wide World 
Victor. Mrs. Knauff wins first round in 
fight to enter U.S. (SEE: Latch) 
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By now the people have been 
thoroughly told that Congress has 
“bogged down.” Every year this story 
appears, just preceding the opening of 
the baseball season. Like the Wash- 
ington cherry blossoms, it tends to be 
over-written. 

When Congress opens in Janu- 
ary, bills begin to pour in. The Presi- 
dent presents a program of new legis- 
lation. The bills are referred to House 
and Senate committees for detailed 
study. Meanwhile the pressures for 
and against descend upon Congress. 

About 60 days later, the annual 
cry rises that, because Congress has 
not passed any major legislation, it 
has bogged down. The citizen distant 
from the Capitol is offered the im- 
pression that his Representatives and 
Senators have been dawdling. 
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The President is required by 
the Constitution to report to Congress 
on the state of the Union. It is within 
his prerogative to recommend legisla- 
tion. 

But Congress is his co-equal. It 
has no obligation to follow any Presi- 
dent, every obligation to scrutinize in 
detail each bill, from whatever source. 
Its verdict should reflect the best in- 
formation that can be obtained. Sel- 
dem can unanimous agreement be 
expected from among 531 members, 
so compromises have to be worked 
out if a law is to be passed. 

The bog-down usually is charged 
when Administration measures move 
slowly. The charge is one form of 
Executive pressure. Where dictator- 
ships arise, the Executive program 
gets enacted quickly. 

















One might easily argue that the 
most useful service Congress performs 
is not to pass laws. 

If Congress at any one session 
were to pass every bill proposed, the 
republic would soon be wrecked. 
Some bills are introduced purely for 
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Long Live the “Bog-Down” 


Congress. Nowhere else on earth could haste result in more destructive waste. 





By Wheeler McMillen 








private or political effect; even their 
own sponsors vote against them. Fool- 
ish bills and evil bills are introduced, 
sometimes sincerely—and soon put 
aside. 

A Congress that passed no laws 
at all, except essential appropria- 
tions, might well do more for the peo- 
ple than any Congress has ever done. 
Better yet would be a Congress that 
concentrated on repealing laws. 

The deliberations of Congress 
contribute to the formation of sound 
public opinion. When issues are dis- 
cussed through a period of months, 
information about them flows out to 
the people. Informed opinion, re- 
flected back to Washington, makes 
for wiser legislation. 

Congress deserves gratitude rath- 
er than criticism when it takes its 
time. July laws are likely to be wiser 
than January laws simply because 
more study and analysis will have 
gone into their making. When Con 
gress ceases to study and debate, this 
will cease to be a republic of free 
people. 


* * 


In a way, Congress has no 
“spokesman.” It is a large body made 
up of many kinds of men. Each speaks 
for himself, for his party and for his 
constituents. No one can speak, even 
in defense, for the whole body. It 
stands as a safe target for criticism. 

Certainly the acts and intentions 
of Congress should be under constant 
public scrutiny. Its sessions are pub- 
lic for that purpose. Every Commit- 
tee hearing, except for a few, is 
public. 

This body, chosen directly by the 
people to exercise the legislative 
function, contains within itself the 
best guarantee of continued American 
freedom. The mistakes it makes are 
generally the people’s mistakes. A 
clear understanding of how Congress 
works, and of why it works the way 
it does, is essential if the republic 
is to enjoy the best Government. 
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The World 





For the Record 


e e There was aerial action in the 
cold war. Moscow said Soviet planes 
routed an American military plane over 
Latvia after an exchange of machine gun 
fire. 

ee Communist China’s. top field 
general, Lin Piao, was reported under or- 
ders to launch a full-scale invasion of the 
big Nationalist island of Hainan. 

e @ Sultan Hamid II, president of 
West Borneo and member of the cabinet 
of the U.S. of Indonesia, was arrested in 
Jakarta. He was charged with leading a 
January attempt to overthrow the govern- 
ment. An Indonesian rebel, Capt. Andi 
Abdul Aziz, was holding the port city of 
Makassar, capital of the East Indonesian 
state of Celebes. 

@ @ In the first mass trial of Catholic 
priests for treason against Czechoslo- 
vakia, 10 were sentenced to prison, one 
for life. 

e e Yugoslavia rejected Italy’s offer 
to seek a solution of the Trieste. question. 

e @ Belgium was still without a gov- 
ernment. Paul van Zeeland was trying to 
form a cabinet to bring back King Leo- 
pold. 

e @ In an Easter message to 200,000 
in Rome, Pope Pius urged a voluntary 
redistribution of world wealth “according 
to a more equitable criterion of justice 
and equality.” 

@ @ Collapse of a bridge in Brazil 
plunged a train crowded with holiday 
travelers into a flooded river, killing an 
estimated 200. 

ee Carmencita Franco, 23, only 
daughter of Spain’s Chief of State, was 
married to a young surgeon of royal 
birth, the Marquis de Villaverde, 27. The 
ceremony was performed by the Catholic 
Primate of Spain before 500 guests in 
the chapel of El Pardo Palace. The cou- 
ple received $6 million in gifts, including 
jewelry, rare laces, paintings, carved 
crucifixes and jade rosaries. 


Chilean Visitors 
President Gabriel Gonzalez Videla 


and Chile’s First Lady were to arrive at 
cherry blossom time in Washington this 
week for a state visit. Their itinerary, af- 
ter four days in Washington: New York, 
Lake Success, Hyde Park, Philadelphia, 
TVA in Tennessee, oil refineries and irri- 
gation projects in Texas, New Orleans. 
They leave for home May 3. 


When Hindu Meets Moslem 


Pakistan, the world’s largest Moslem 
state, and Hindu India gained their in- 
dependence at the consent of the British 
on Aug. 15, 1947. In India’s first year, 
Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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Mohandas K. Gandhi’s heir as spiritual 
leader of the Hindu people, predicted: 

“The next two years will be very 
hard for India. The three years following 
will be hard in the sense of hard work 
without much recompense. There are 
vast problems, many of which have lain 
for centuries.” 

Last week, the two “very hard” 
years having passed into history, Nehru 
made a significant effort to solve the 
greatest of India’s vast, centuries-old 
problems. It is the problem of the deep- 
seated religious rivalry between Hindus 
and Moslems, a feud which has brought 
the two young nations nothing but blood- 
shed, hardship and economic upheaval. 

In New Delhi’s red sandstone Gov- 
ernment House, built by the British in 
the time of Queen Victoria for their vice- 
roys, Nehru and Pakistan’s Prime Min- 
ister Liaquat Ali Khan last week sought 
a solution. The question: How can Mos- 
lems and Hindus be persuaded to forget 
their differences and live together as 
brothers, rather than as the bitterest of 
enemies? At stake was the peace of the 
vast subcontinent of India and all of Asia 
and, perhaps, the whole world. 

Gory Background. Hindu dynas- 
ties once ruled India until Moslem con- 
querors swept in to slay and to pillage. 
Even under British rule, petty quarrels 
between individuals or families often ex- 
ploded into riots involving whole com- 
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Chile’s First Citizens. Cherry blossoms, 
Lake Success and oil. (SEE: Visitors) 


munities. Partition only served to widen 
the scope of the differences and the riots. 
One out of eight persons in Moslem 
Pakistan (pop. 80 million) is a Hindu. 
And 40 million Moslems elected to re- 
main in India (pop. 342 million). This 
division of populations has produced two 
and a half years of rioting with the ever- 
present threat of war, because it now 
pits nation against nation. 

The worst troub‘e-area has been East 
and West Bengal, where, since last De- 
cember, thousands have been reported 
killed. It was the growing seriousness 
of the situation in Bengal that brought 
Nehru and Liaquat Ali together. 

Quick & Hopeful. After six days 
of discussion they reached an accord and 
the Pakistan Prime Minister flew home 
to report to his government in Karachi. 
Nehru announced details of the agree- 
ment to his Parliament on Monday. 

It promises protection for religious 
minorities in each country. Each nation 
will send ministers to danger spots. And 
local governments will be required to give 
representation to the minority group. 
Said Nehru: “We have stopped ourselves 
at the edge of the precipice and turned 
our backs to it.” Said Liaquat Ali: “It is 
my firm intention to implement this 
agreement in full.” 

But the question of minorities’ rights 
is only one of many disputes between the 
two nations. Others include: 

e ¢ Kashmir: Both Pakistan and 
India lay claim to this princely state, 
which is ruled by a Hindu maharaja but 
has Moslem sympathies. The case is be- 
fore the United Nations Security Council, 
which last week named Sir Owen Dixon, 
justice of the High Court of Australia, as 
mediator in the dispute. He will try to. 
persuade both nations to withdraw their 
troops and then he will supervise a U.N. 
plebiscite to let the 4 million Kashmiri 
decide which nation they want to join. 

e e Compensation for property aban- 
doned by refugees in the Hindu-Moslem 
population exchange of 1947: India wants 
to set up a commission to assess the prop- 
erty and make payment accordingly. 
Pakistan proposes that each nation take 
over abandoned property and resettle 
refugees on it. 

e @ Punjab Canal waters: Three of 
the five rivers which flow into the canal 
rise in India and course through Paki- 
stan’s West Punjab province. India wants 
to divert these waters for irrigation. Nat- 
urally, Pakistan objects, since diversion 
would leave 19 million acres of its richest 
farm land without sufficient water. 


Guatemala Growls 


Ohio-sized Guatemala, beautiful, 
backward land which produces chicle, 
bananas and the finest of coffee, is no 
nation’s good neighbor. The 110-year-old 
republic, which shed a dictator and in- 
herited a leftist regime in 1944, gets 
along with Cuba, which also is under 
left-wing rule. But Guatemala’s relations 
with other neighbors in Central America 
and the Caribbean—Costa Rica, Panama, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Haiti 
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On to West Berlin? Communists in 
the Russian sector of Berlin threaten a 
youth “invasion” of the capital’s West- 
ern zones on Whitsuntide, May 27-30. 
The Communist propaganda mill has 
been turning out leaflets by the thou- 
sands and putting up attention-getters 


and the Dominican Republic—are any- 
thing but cordial. 

Last week the government of Dr. 
Juan José Arévalo forgot differences, 
petty and otherwise, with its closest 
neighbors and stepped up, chip on shoul- 
der, to Uncle Sam, big neighbor to the 
north. It accused the U.S. ambassador to 
Guatemala, Richard C. Patterson Jr., of 
meddling in its affairs, and asked Wash- 
ington to recall him. 

A scrappy 5 feet, 714 inches, Patter- 
son, 64, is a onetime business executive 
(chairman of Radio-Keith-Orpheum) 
and Assistant Secretary of Commerce in 
the Roosevelt administration (1938-39), 
who switched to the big time diplomatic 
field in 1944. His first assignment, Yugo- 
slavia, was a hot one; his second, Guate- 
mala, has been even hotter. 

Sharp Left. Patterson moved into 
Guatemala four years after that nation 
had got rid of a Latin-American Tito- 
type, Gen. Jorge Ubico. In 13 years of 
iron-fist rule, Ubico had exploited the In- 
dians, 65% of the population (3.7 mil- 
lion), kept jails filled and firing squads 
busy. After Ubico was booted out in the 
1944 revolution, Guatemalan liberals 
brought Dr. Arévalo, a handsome univer- 
sity professor of 45, out of 10 years’ exile 
in Argentina to run for president. Aré- 
valo easily beat the military clique, poll- 
ing 85% of the vote. 

He introduced what he called “spir- 
itual socialism,” complete with social se- 
curity and health and welfare benefits. 
He warred on illiteracy, sent teachers 
and medical missions into the hinterland, 
hiked the pay of workers from 20¢ to an 
average of 60¢ a day. 

He welcomed labor unions, and Mex- 
ico’s Vincente Lombardo Toledano moved 
in to recruit workers by the thousand for 
his Communist-dominated Latin-Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor (CTAL), which 
claims 3 million members in 17 countries. 
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like the one at the left. It shows the 
head of Kurt Schumacher, anti-Commu- 
nist leader of the Social Democrats, on 
a papier-maché tank labeled “Made in 
U.S.A.” Poster calls Schumacher a 
“Quisling.” The fact is that he has been 
an outspoken critic of Allied policy. 


The Communist Party was outlawed, 
but the leftists who wormed into the gov- 
ernment preached the Moscow brand of 
party line. They screamed out against 
“Yanqui exploitation,” put on a series of 
strikes. The big target was the United 
Fruit Co. which invested $100 million in 
Guatemala and moved more earth than 
was scooped out of the Panama Canal in 
efforts to turn wasteland swamps into 
productive banana plantations. 

Counterattack. Patterson fought 
hard to put real meaning into the Good 
Neighbor policy, to make Guatemala and 
the U.S. better friends. But the anti- 
American campaign went from bad to 
worse. 

United Fruit scrapped its plans (and 
jobs for 4,000 Guatemalans) for turning 
5,000 more acres of jungle land into ba- 
nana farms. Because of government inter- 
ference, Pan American Airways closed 
its repair shops and flight kitchen in 
Guatemala. Three American oil compa- 
nies gave up a search for petroleum after 
the government passed a law requiring 
them to work under state “direction and 
vigilance.” 

Foiled Grab. But although the Aré- 
valo government continues to show its 
hatred for Americans, it put out a hand 
for U.S. assistance in getting a World 
Bank loan to build highways and electric 
power projects. But Patterson refused to 
recommend the loan. The difficulties 
came to head soon after that. 

Patterson flew to Washington, osten- 
sibly for a physical check-up, on Mar. 30. 
It developed later that the Guatemalan 
government orally had asked his recall. 
The State Department stood by Patterson, 
flatly rejected the charge that the am- 
bassador had meddled in Guatemalan af- 
fairs. 

At the end of the week, Patterson 
had gone to the Bahamas for a rest and 
the State Department appeared to be 


Last week the Communists pulled in 
their horns, announced the “invasion” 
would avoid rough stuff. But West Ber- 
lin police prepared for the worst. Photo 


(right) shows them staging a mock 
roundup of “rioters,” with coatless cops 
impersonating Reds. 





waiting for Guatemala to put its charges 
against the ambassador into writing. 


Korea on Trial 


The United States has shipped more 
than a million tons of Marshall Plan 
goods to Greece. It is spending American 
taxpayers’ money at the rate of $120 mil- 
lion a year to keep the Communists out 
of South Korea. 

Neither nation has made the best 
possible use of American aid. Communist 
pressure is chiefly responsible, but un- 
stable governments in both countries are 
major contributing factors. 

Tired of pouring its money down the 
drain, the U.S. last week warned Greece 
that it was running the risk of losing 
ECA aid (see page 25) and followed up 
with a similar ultimatum to President 
Syngman Rhee’s republic of (South) 
Korea. 

Under the Yalta agreement, Russia 
occupied that part of Korea north of the 
38th parallel and U.S. forces moved into 
the southern portion—40,000 square 
miles of mountainous, mostly unproduc- 
tive land with a population of 20 million. 
As Lt. Gen. John R. Hodge, who was 
commander of American occupation 
forces, put it: “Russia got the end of the 
cow that gives the milk. We got the end 
that must be fed.” 

In keeping with Kremlin custom, 
Russia lost no time in setting up a “Peo- 
ple’s Republic,” Soviet style, in North 
Korea. The United Nations, at the sug- 
gestion of the United States, sanctioned 
the republic of Korea. 

Handicap. Because of the Soviet 
threat in the north, the republic has to 
spend 50% of its budget to maintain an 
army of 50,000. That helped bring infla- 
tion. Prices of food and consumer goods 
zoomed 700% to 900% since 1945. 

The national assembly failed to cope 
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with the situation. Important bills, in- 
cluding a budget for the new fiscal year, 
piled up. To keep the legislators on the 
job, Rhee ordered elections, scheduled 
for May, postponed until November. 
Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman called for an economic 
house-cleaning in Korea on Mar. 23. He 
warned the Rhee government that “un- 
less tax revenues are sharply increased 
and expenditures are drastically cut, 
prices will continue to rise probably at 
an accelerating rate. . . . It is my real 
fear that the point will be reached in 
the not too distant future where our aid 
would make no further contribution to 
the welfare of the people of Korea.” 
The Rhee government replied that 
there was “no serious problem of infla- 
tion but rather a threat of deflation.” 
No Back-Talk. Last week Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson amplified 
Hoffman’s warning in strong language. 
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Ambassador Grady. Although the U.S. 
envoy holds the aces—ECA aid ... 


In a note to the Korean republic, Ache- 
son informed it (1) that it must bear 
down financially or chance losing Ameri- 
can dollars and (2) hold elections on 
schedule. 

He emphasized his warning by call- 
ing John J. Muccio, U.S. ambassador to 
Korea, home for consultation. 

Syngman Rhee got the idea and he 
hurried to comply with Acheson’s ulti- 
matum. He set elections for the last week 
in May. Economic reforms also could be 
expected. 


And Pass the Salt 


Deep in Mao Tse-tung’s China, a 
Catholic missionary used good old Ameri- 
can slang to inform a colleague in Hong 
Kong that things weren’t so rosy as the 
Communists claimed. The priest wrote 
that food was plentiful. officials honest, 
people happy, production rising. Then he 
added this postscript: “Tell all this to 
Father Sweeney.” 
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Hugger-Mugger in Hellas 


The new premier of Greece, Sopho- 
cles Venizelos, onetime bridge champion 
of Athens, last week had put together a 
government with no more stability than 
a house of cards. 

In the election of Mar. 5, Venizelos’ 
Liberals, running second in a field of 
24 parties, polled only 22% of the vote. 
But in a tricky deal in the Athens’ equiv- 
alent of a smoke-filled room, the 55-year- 
old son of Eleutherios Venizelos, World 
War I statesman and premier, came up 
with a King, knaves and jokers in his 
hand. With these he won the premiership, 
put together an all-Liberal cabinet except 
for one member: Deputy Premier Panay- 
otis Kanellopoulos, head of the National 
Union Party, who resigned after a week 
in office. 

Tally. Here’s how the leading par- 
ties finished in the Mar. 5 election: 

1. Constantine Tsaldaris’ Populists, 
the extreme right pro-royalist party which 
had dominated the last Parliament. 

2. Venizelos’ Liberals. 

3. Gen. Nicholas Plastiras’ National 
Progressive Union. 

4. Georges Papandreou’s 
Democrats. 

Because his party led the others, 
Tsaldaris’ good friend, King Paul, of- 
fered him first chance at forming a gov- 
ernment. But Tsaldaris counted the elec- 
tion as a defeat, rather than a victory, be- 
cause his party lost 67 of the 129 seats 
it controlled in the former 250-seat Par- 
liament. He was smart enough to know 
that with his majority cut more than 
50%, he didn’t have a chance of putting 
together a government, so he stepped 
aside. 

Coalition. That put it up to Veni- 
zelos, whose party finished second. He 
also realized that he needed support. So 
he angled for a coalition government 
made up of leaders of the Plastiras and 
Papandreou factions. Together these 
three middle-of-the-road parties had 
polled 56% of the total vote. 

Actually, Venizelos counted on rid- 
ing to power on the popularity of Gen- 
eral Plastiras. The “Black Knight,” who 
won hero’s laurels on the battlefields of 
Asia Minor nearly 30 years ago, hates 
communism, and has no stomach for 
royalty. After World War I he led a 
revolt against a corrupt royalist govern- 
ment. Periodically, after that, Plastiras 
stormed in and out of power. 

After the Nazis were driven to cover 
in 1944, Winston Churchill brought 
Plastiras out of exile in France as first 
Premier of liberated Greece. Plastiras 
lost the confidence of the British and 
was removed in April 1945. But at 67, 
the gray, stooped, old “Black Knight” 
still is the champion of the rank and 
file of Greece’s 7.5 million. 

And so, on paper, the Center coali- 
tion assigned the post of premier to 
Plastiras. The general’s chief lieutenant, 
former Premier Emmanuel Tsouderos, 
was to get the important portfolio of min- 
ister of economics. Venizelos was to han- 
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dle the foreign affairs and defense posts; 
Papandreou’s group settled for interior 
and justice portfolios. In the making it 
shaped up as Greece’s best government 
since the war. It contained few friends of 
the “Athens crowd” of politicians and 
industrialists who have made fortunes 
profiteering on ECA aid. 

But Tsaldaris didn’t choose to stay 
on the sidelines. He worked out a deal 
for himself. He played up to the ambi- 
tious Venizelos, convinced him he could 
be premier with Populist support. Ven- 
izelos took the bait, called off his deal 
with Plastiras & Co. The King invited 
him to set up his house of cards. It was 
as if in the U.S. Electoral College, after 
the 1948 election, a deal had been pulled 
off to put Thomas E. Dewey in the White 
House. 

However, the U.S., having kept 
Greece alive with Marshall Plan aid, 
wanted no part of a minority govern- 
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Premier Venizelos has a_ King, 


knaves and jokers. (SEE: Hellas) 


ment. In two-fisted language, U.S. Am- 
bassador Henry F. Grady warned Veni- 
zelos that he must (1) lessen the Con- 
servatives’ grip on his cabinet and (2) 
put American aid to better use. Grady’s 
ultimatum: “Only a government which 
can secure public confidence” can qual- 
ify for more aid. 

Last Words. Through newsmen, 
Venizelos replied that he was “not in any 
hurry to settle the government ques- 
tion.” Grady was prepared for that. He 
got authorization to delay nine U.S.- 
financed projects. After that, Venizelos 
conferred with Paul R. Porter, ECA chief 
in Greece, indicated he would try to meet 
Grady’s demands for economic reform. 


Scots Wha Hae... 


For almost 250 years the question of 
home rule has turned up in Scotland’s 
history like a bad penny. Never a people 
to let any kind of a penny get away, even 
a bad one, the Scots once again have 
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brought up the old issue. But this time it 
is a shiny, new bad penny. 

Since last November they have been 
circulating (especially in shops and 
offices) a document originated by a high- 
ly respectable and politically-mixed body, 
the Scottish Convention. The “National 
Covenant,” as the document is called, is 
a petition for home-rule.* By last week 
the fast-growing list of signatures had 
passed the million mark. 

The signers “pledge ourselves, in all 
loyalty to the Crown and within the 
framework of the United Kingdom, to do 
everything in our power to secure... a 
Parliament with adequate legislative au- 
thority in Scottish affairs.” 

Snowball. With nearly one-third of 
the electorate (3.5 million) signed up, 
the convention has scheduled a meeting 
Apr. 15 to get down to brass tacks. Sev- 
eral resolutions are expected: 

ee To continue circulating the 
Covenant. 

e © To appoint commissioners to ap- 
proach the British government on home 
rule. 

e elf necessary, to approach the 
King with a “humble” request that he 
consider action. 

ee If that fails, to meet again to 
decide where they go from there. 

Unlike Ireland, which finally pro- 
claimed its independence last year, Scot- 
land does not want complete freedom 
from the Crown. Main Caledonian gripe 
is that the London government does not 
pay enough attention to Scottish affairs. 
To remedy this they want a Parliament 
of their own at Edinburgh to handle 
local problems—education, health, agri- 
culture, taxation, transportation. All im- 
perial matters—foreign and dominion af- 
fairs, national defense—the Scots are 
willing to leave to London. 

Petition-Pusher. Chairman of the 
Convention is John MacCormick, a fiery 
Glasgow lawyer. All his life, through ev- 
ery political party except the Commu- 
nist, he has fought for home rule. He is 
incensed at Prime Minister Attlee’s indif- 
ference to Scottish demands. MacCor- 
mick’s zeal for his cause sometimes car- 
ries him far over the boundaries of di- 
plomacy. “We in Scotland,” he once said, 
“have been so well-behaved. If some 
young enthusiast for Scottish home rule 
were to throw a bomb in the direction of 
Downing Street, the question of Scottish 
self-government would leap into the head- 
lines and become a matter of national 
urgency.” 

No Scot is ready to throw bombs, but 
members of the Scottish Convention hope 
the Covenant will have the same effect. 


Leave Your Uleer Home 


Foreign visitors to the 1951 Festival 
of Britain won’t have to pay doctors’ bills 
for any ailments they may have treated 


while in England. The British health 


*The role of Covenanter is nothing new for 
the Scot. In 1638 the Scots got together their 
most famous Covenant, a protest to Charles I, 
the English King, against an enforced Episcopal 
ritual for the Scotch Presbyterians. It touched off 
a revolution that lasted 50 years. 
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ministry announced last week that it 
would be glad to pick up the tab under 
its socialized medicine program. 

Said a spokesman: “If a visitor is 
an emergency appendicitis case, his ap- 
pendix will be removed free of charge. 
If he gets a toothache, a dentist will 
fix him up. But if a man knows he needs 
a major operation and comes over to get 
it free, he won’t get away with it.” 


To Dance No More 


In 1899, an awkward, seemingly 
slow-witted boy of 9 was admitted to 
the Russian Imperial School of ballet in 
St. Petersburg. His teachers noticed the 
extraordinary development of the boy’s 
legs and his remarkable jumping-ability. 

The Kiev-born ballet pupil literally 
leaped to fame. Twice he was reported to 
have done 10 entrechats (repeated strikes 
of the heels during a leap). Other danc- 
ers rarely did more than four. 

Untiring Vaslav Nijinsky became 
more than the world’s greatest male danc- 
er. He became a legend to millions who 
never even saw him perform. His success 
was electrifying. From St. Petersburg he 
went on to Paris, then London, Monte 
Carlo,, New York, Buenos Aires and all 
the capitals of the world, dancing Le 
Spectre de la Rose and his favorite Pe- 
trouchka. 

Curtain. He gave his last perform- 
ance in Montevideo in 1917, already a 
victim of an encroaching mental disorder. 
Two years later he was in a Swiss sani- 
tarium—a schizophrenic, drawing weird 
spiders with glaring eyes. 

Never to recover completely, the 
world-famed Nijinsky spent more than 
half his life in a world of his own. 

Once, in 1937, he showed signs of 
recovery and was allowed to live privately 
in Hungary. Then came the noises of war 
and Nijinsky retreated once more into his 
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African love story. The queen was in 
Serowe; her heart was in Lobatsi. Photo 
shows a Bamangwato leader untangling 


her hair from thornbush. (SEE: Whither ) 





Wide World 
Nijinsky. At the height of his career, ten 
entrechats. (SEE: To Dance No More) 


world of shadows. Finally, in 1947 he set- 
tled in Surrey, England. Last week, at 
60, Nijinsky died of a kidney ailment in 
a London clinic. In a coma for two days 
before his death, he regained conscious- 
ness long enough to make the sign of the 
cross and say good-by. At his side was 
his devoted wife Romola, the Hungarian 
girl who had studied ballet and joined 
his company just to be near him. 


Whither Thou Goest .. . 


Seretse Khama, the African chief 
who crossed the color line and married a 
white girl, was back in his native Bech- 
uanaland last week. But the British, who 
had kicked up a storm by tricking him 
into coming to London and then sentenc- 
ing him to a five-year exile from his 
Bamangwato tribe, kept him away from 
his people and from his mud-hut capital, 
Serowe. 

The British had the 27-year-old chief 
holed up in the tiny town of Lobatsi. His 
white queen, the former Ruth Williams, 
a London typist, was still in Serowe, 300 
miles north. 

She reported last week that, unless 
the British let Seretse come home, hun- 
dreds of Bamangwato plan to march on 
Lobatsi, with women, children and cattle, 
to join their chief. 


Songsters’ Flight 


Soviet Germany lost a girls’ choir 
last week; the free West got 26 more 
refugees from Communist terrorism. 

Werner Schueck, 37, whose sole de- 
votion is to the works of great composers 


like Mozart, Bach, Mendelssohn and 
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Brahms, organized the choir at Dresden 
five years ago. The Communists liked the 
girls, all unmarried and ranging in age 
from 16 to 27, and their singing. They 
tried to persuade Schueck to plug the 
party line in song, to make his group the 
official choir of the Communist youth or- 
ganization (FDJ). 

Schueck scorned all such offers and 
the Communists struck back. They forced 
the choir to cancel some of its concerts, 
smeared “reactionary” across its posters. 

Last week the choir went to the 
American sector of Berlin for a concert. 
There Schueck got word that his wife had 
disappeared. He feared that she was be- 
ing held by the Communists as a hostage 
to guarantee his return. 

Two Go Back. Schueck called a 
meeting of the girls, invited them to join 
him in political exile from Communist 
Germany. Only two decided to go back 
to Dresden—one to be married and an- 
other to be with her mother. 

The decision of the choir was kept 
secret while one of the girls returned to 
Dresden to bring back the director’s two 
children, a girl of 7 and a boy of 2, and 
their nurse. 

Schueck knows he may never see his 
wife again, but his choir is free to sing 
free songs in a free world. It plans to 
tour Western Germany, France, England, 
Denmark, Brazil and eventually, maybe, 
the United States. 


Final Skinful 


In Catania, Sicily, Mrs. Rosaia Pam- 
pinato, 22, home from an all-night party, 
bet she could down a bottle of cognac in 
one sitting. She won the wager, but died 
the next day in a hospital. 


Atom Sniffer 


Three Canadian scientists have in- 
vented a uranium ore detector with a 
crystal “magic eye” so sensitive it may be 
able to spot an atomic bomb hidden in 
the hold of a ship. 

A British scientific journal, Nature, 
in its current issue, credits the invention 
to Dr. Robert W. Pringle, Kenneth Roul- 
ston and Prof. George M. Brownell of the 
University of Manitoba. 

Speculation is that the invention 
might be used as the “magic eye” of a 
“seaport alarm system to counter enemy 
agents attempting to smuggle in atom 
bombs.” Also, it “may be the best safe- 
guard against the hydrogen type of atom 
bombs, which will probably be too heavy 
to be carried in planes.” 


Heave-Ho 


In Tynemouth, England, last week, 
Princess Margaret Rose launched a new 
ship, the 28,000-ton tanker Veluntina, 
largest ever built in Britain, and a new 
cocktail, the “Royal Blue.” 

The cocktail was dreamed up by the 
manager of Tynemouth’s Park Hotel. In- 
gredients: blue curacao, a red cordial 
called Parfait Amour, French vermouth, 
gin, lemon juice, bitters. 
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THE WORLD AND US 


The sensational charges tossed 
about by Senator McCarthy have had 
at least one constructive result. They 
have led to publication of the secret 
memorandum on Far Eastern policy 
drafted for the Department of State 
by Owen Lattimore last August. 

It would take a good deal of dis- 
tortion to call this expert memoran- 
dum pro-Russian. But there is no ques- 
tion that it is 100% isolationist in its 
recommendations. Lattimore argues, 
and argues rather convincingly, that 
we have lost the cold war not merely 
in China, but in East Asia as a whole. 
In consequence, a policy of retreat is 
recommended. 
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Lattimore says: “The United 
States should disembarrass itself as 
quickly as possible of its entangle- 
ments in South Korea.” He says: “It is 
not possible to make Japan a satis- 
factory instrument of American pol- 
icy.” 








The Lattimore Memorandum fur- 
ther argues that it is worse than use- 
less for the United States to support 
the French in Indo-China, the British 
in Malaya and the Dutch in Indonesia. 
The certain result of American back- 
ing for such European imperialism, ac- 
cording to Lattimore, will be to in- 
crease the Communist influence among 
these colonial peoples. 
















The problem, Lattimore con- 
cludes, is not whether the United 
States should withdraw from East 
Asia, but how to withdraw gracefully. 
On the one hand we must recognize 
that Russia has the whip hand in that 
entire area; on the other hand we must 
avoid “appeasement” of communism. 











One McCarthy Achievement 


Bao Dai. French puppets and “little Chiangs” aren’t worth the upkeep. 





By Felix Morley 


Black Star 


In Lattimore’s own words: “The di- 
lemma is simple, but not easy to solve.” 
The Lattimore Memorandum was 
written last August. During the eight 
months since then events in the Far 
East have unfortunately tended to 
strengthen its logic. There is no longer 
anything to be gained by asserting that 
we are successfully blocking the ad- 
vance of communism in East Asia. 


%* * 


However, the State Department 
continues to pretend exactly that. We 
abandoned Chiang Kai-shek, who was 
a really powerful check to Soviet con- 
quest. But we are subsidizing a whole 
group of “little Chiangs,” like the 
comic opera character, Bao Dai, the 
French puppet ruler of Indo-China. 

Under ECA we have now spent 
$99 million and appropriated $21 mil- 
lion more for Southern Korea, with 
which we aim to build factories for 
Koreans who cannot run them. At the 
same time we are dismantling German 
factories which could turn out the 
weapons that we expensively ship to 
Western Europe’ 


Senator McCarthy has not been 
able to sustain his charges that the 
State Department is riddled with Reds. 
But, whether by accident or design, 
these intemperate attacks have helped 
to produce important evidence. 

And this evidence all tends to 
show that our foreign policy, at least 
in Asia, has been a series of inept. ex- 
pensive and unsuccessful improvisa- 
tions. A policy of that sort merits, 
and doubtless will receive, strong con- 
demnation from those who pay the 
bills. Failure does not deserve bi- 
partisan support. 
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The Ban Man 


In the marble depths of Washing- 
ton’s National Gallery of Art sits the 
man who won't let Americans read 
naughty books. 

Quiet, studious Huntington Cairns, 
45, has been U.S. censor since 1934. Offi- 
cially, he’s known as “Special Legal Ad- 
visor to the Treasury Department.” In 
actual practice he’s the man who deter- 
mines whether statues, books, paintings, 
postcards and motion pictures from over- 
seas are fit to enter the country. 

Cairns, who also writes on law and 
art and holds down a full-time job as the 
Gallery’s general counsel, says his non- 
paying censor’s job is more or less rou- 
tine now. Cairns turns down between 
98% and 99% of all material sent him as 
questionable—but has approved movies 
such as Ecstasy (“The dullest picture I 
ever saw’), statues by Jacob Epstein, 
water colors by D. H. Lawrence. 

Potent Critic. Cairns has grown 
philosophical about his censor’s job, but 
he feels a little annoyance because his 
present work has considerably more effect 
than the book reviews he used to turn 
out years ago for the Baltimore Sun. “I 
could write a review praising a book to 
the skies,” he says, “and it wouldn’t affect 
the book’s sales the slightest bit. But 
when I ban a book, it becomes a best 
seller overnight. Everybody rushes out to 
buy a copy.” 


Problem Child 


Gene, the bear cub that shouldn’t 
be there, but is, celebrated a frolicsome 
three-month birthday last week, oblivious 
to the confusion he had caused among the 
experts. 

Gene was born Jan. 2 at the Wash- 
ington Zoo to a hybrid Alaska Brown 
bear mother and a hybrid Polar bear 
father. Geneticists said it cquldn’t pos- 
sibly happen, but it did. Gene—named 
by Zoo director William Mann after 
“gvenetics’—was one of a litter of six. 
The other five died in a few hours. Dr. 
Mann says he is “making no predictions” 
about Gene’s chances of sufvival. But 
Gene, interested only in getting his meal- 
time milk bottle on schedule and learn- 
ing to carry his 12 pounds on all four 
legs, isn’t worried. 


Seasoning Money 


You may think those crisp new dol- 
lar bills you get at Government offices are 
hot off the press. Actually, under ideal 
conditions, they’re aged like rare old 
whisky. 

According to Treasury officials, it 
takes two to three months for folding 
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Pathfinder 
No Bluenose. Cairns combines law, 
learning and common sense. (SEE: Ban) 


money to “season” before it is in proper 
shape for circulation. The process, they 
told a Senate subcommittee last week, is 
“a very nebulous thing, and you will find 
disagreement among experts, but . . . per- 
mitting a bill to season, to allow the ink 
to set firmly, will add to the durability of 
the bill.” 

Right now, officials say, they’re wor- 
ried because bills aren’t seasoned enough. 
The demand is so great that they’re com- 
ing out “raw”—averaging 10 days be- 
tween the Bureau of Engraving and the 
pocketbook of the man on the street. 


Bejabbers 


It was a great day for the Irish— 
while it lasted. 

In the midst of the House’s dawdling 
debate on the foreign aid bill last week, 





Rhode Island’s fast-talking Rep. John E. 
Fogarty (D.) arose, tossed in an unex- 
pected amendment: Marshall Plan aid 
would be withheld from Britain until she 
returned the six partitioned northern 
counties of Ulster to the Irish government. 
Funster Fogarty, who, with other 
Congressmen of Irish extraction, misses 
no opportunity to annoy Britain on the 
Irish issue, had no idea the amendment 
would pass when he finished his remarks. 
To everyone’s astonishment the amend- 
ment passed by a vote of 99 to 66. 
Brannigan. In Dublin, Ireland’s 
Premier John Costello promptly issued a 
statement praising the action. Adminis- 
tration spokesmen bemoaned its effect on 
U.S. foreign relations. But Fogarty and 
his fellow Irishmen refused to repent. 
They had been trying to get Congress to 
recognize the partition issue for years and 
weren't at all sorry they had finally suc- 
ceeded. Two days later, however, the 
House reversed its decision, 226 to 60. 


Positively Piperaceous 


Every newspaper wag in Washington 
last week was claiming credit for a story. 
Purportedly it came out of the Florida 
backwoods, but it was fashioned after the 
topic of the day in the Capital. 

Political enemies of Florida’s Sen. 
Claude Pepper, the New York Herald 
Tribune’s Stewart Alsop reported, had hit 
upon a neat device to slow down Pepper’s 
dash for reelection. The accusation took 
this form: “Why J. Edgar Hoover, the 
whole FBI and every member of Congress 
knows that Claude Pepper is”—breath- 
less pause—“a shameless extrovert. More- 
over, there is reason to believe that he 
practices nepotism with his sister-in-law 
and that his sister has been a thespian in 
sinful New York. Finally—and this is 
hard to believe—it is well known that be- 
fore Pepper was married he regularly 
practiced—celibacy.” 
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Del Vecchio, Washington Post 


Gene. A 12-pound cub confounds experts and upsets theories. (SEE: Problem Child) 
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Better Cushioning 
Natural rubber as latex foam is now 
America’s No. 1 cushioning material 

—in trains, planes, buses and home 

furnishings as well as in automo- 


biles. Latex foam never sags or gets 
Dumpy—you can’t wear it out! 


Natural rubber makes better tires, “~ 
because it is more elastic and flexible, 


skids less on snow and ice, and saves , : é 
on gasoline consumption due to less by 
road resistance. 
Tests to date give promise that natu- 
ral rubber, mixed with the asphalt 
top surface of roads, will make high- 
ways safer to drive on and will make 


them wear longer. It is the big news 
in highway construction today! 


You can drive with greater safety, comfort 
and economy... .thanks to natural rubber. 


eT =< The men who know. ... America’s automotive engi- 
Na ( I: Rubb fy, )\M6\ neers who select and test tires, prefer natural rubber. 
d )) These experts agree overwhelmingly that 
Nature and Science Serving Mankind rR / natural rubber tires skid less, ride more 


PS" N\ comfortably, and save gasoline every 
&.F 
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a 
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? mile you drive because of less road resistance.* 
“ 4 : 
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Yes, more natural rubber means better tires. 


More natural rubber also means more riding comfort 
inside your car with latex foam cushions. 


And tomorrow .... you'll be riding on 
better, safer roads with a top surface of 
asphalt mixed with natural rubber. 
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*ACCORDING TO A RECENT SURVEY BY NATIONAL ANALYSTS, INC. COPY ON REQUEST, 
NATURAL RUBBER COMES FROM HERE 


From Southeast Asia comes over 90% of 
all the world’s natural rubber. Over half of 
it is produced on small one-family rubber 
farms of a few acres. The other half comes 
from larger plantings called ‘‘estates’’. 


Natural Rubber Bureau Washington «, v.c. 


Write For Free Copy of Booklet—“Natural Rubber and You”—to Dept, 
707, Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS—FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 


APRIL 19, 1950 
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How to Find Gold 


The Bureau of Mines last week an- 
nounced publication of what ought to be 
one of the most popular pamphlets in 
Government printing, unless the °49-er 
spirit is utterly dead—a 21-page book- 
let, Guide to Prospecting for Lode Gold. 
The booklet can be had free from the 
Bureau’s publication section, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


Green Frontiers 


Last week, thinking men in industry, 
Government and agriculture had some- 
thing really to think about—a proposal 
for a new Manhattan Project to breach 
one of the last frontiers still facing sci- 
ence. 

Like its World War II predecessor 
which worked out the atomic bomb, the 
new project would call for persistent, 
long-range, integrated research into still 
hidden natural laws. 

Its field, however, would not be 
higher physics and related sciences, but 
the vast and mysterious green frontiers 
of the world of plants. 

Aim: Abundance. Its objectives 
would be (1) the ending of the assorted 
crop surpluses which have phkagued the 
U.S. recurrently since World War I; (2) 
abolition of the need for agricultural sub- 
sidies; and (3) the addition of new com- 
forts, wealth and abundance to man’s 
store of material things. 

The proposal was broached in the 
city which would be, as in the case of 
atomic research, front office headquarters 
for the undertaking—Washington, D.C. 
It was made at the 15th annual confer- 
ence of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council, whose members are concerned 
with finding new non-food uses for farm 
crops and their residues and by-prod- 
ucts; new uses for previously unused 
plants; new crops that farmers may grow 
profitably; and better uses for crops they 
grow now. 

The new research would be based, 
first, on the incredible truth that some 
300,000 species of plants grow on the 
earth today—but that fewer than 200 are 
used in American crop agriculture and 
that scientists have thoroughly explored 
only two—corn and the soybean. 

Demand Unlimited. A _ second 
fundamental fact is that the human 
stomach can hold only so much food. But 
U.S. farm machinery, techniques and 
efficiency are constantly producing more 
and more food. If such surplus agricul- 
tural energy could turn out, instead, more 
farm products for industry, everybody 
would benefit. The ability to consume in- 
dustrial products, given purchasing 
power, is inexhaustible. 

It was on this concept that the Na- 
tional Farm Chemurgic Council was 
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founded in 1935. The group’s coined 
phrase, farm chemurgy, means putting 
chemistry to work in industry for the 
farmer. Declared Council president 
Wheeler McMillen at the organization’s 
annual conference: 

“The idea that new crops can be 
found to prevent recurrent agricultural 
surpluses is neither imaginative nor the- 
oretical. 

“The potato was once a new crop in 
Europe. Wheat, cotton, oats, barley, rye 
—in fact, all but a few of our common 
plants—came to this territory since the 
first arrival of the white man... . 

Rubber Is a Sample. “A century 
ago the only uses for rubber were to erase 
mistakes made with a pencil. Today no 
civilized family lives without rubber and 
almost only yesterday a new use was de- 
vised which is expected to consume as 
much rubber as do automobile tires. This 
is the new use of airfoam rubber in pil- 
lows. (See Women.) 

“Beyond the green frontiers are mul- 
titudes of jobs. Greater raw materials for 
industry can be supplied in quantities in- 


propose its reverse: ‘Billions for research 
and, eventually, not one cent for sub- 
sidies.’” 

Other conference reports on chemur- 
gic frontiers included: 

Dr. K. Starr Chester, Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio: Re- 
search on utilization of wood waste has 
found good use for chips, sticks, sawdust 
and ground bark previously thought 
worthless in the lumber industry. 

John H. Karrh, Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., Richmond: Vicara, a syn- 
thetic clothing fibre produced from corn 
(PATHFINDER, Oct. 19, 1949) will appear 
on the market mixed with other fibres in 
sweaters this summer and in other prod- 
ucts shortly. 

Dr. L. H. Sarett, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J.: Hundreds of plants from 
various parts of the world are being ex- 
amined as possible sources of cortisone 
for treatment of arthritis. 

F. B. Northrup, U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, Washington: “No 
one yet has been smart enough to propose 
a solution [for world distribution of food 
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Chemurgic clothing. Dresses and sweaters were only a beginning. (SEE: Frontiers) 


exhaustible because with every round of 
the seasons the annual growth can be re- 
created. The poverty which mankind has 
suffered through countless centuries can, 
I am confident, be ended whenever lead- 
ers of men penetrate far enough into 
these frontiers.” 

Chemurgic industrial processes last 
year, McMillen said, provided markets 
for $1.25 billion worth of farm crops. Yet 
the Government spent only $113,000 on 
the search for new crops. And for price 
supports for potatoes, the Government 
spent $200 million, while on research to 
find new uses for potatoes it spent only 
$69,000. ... 

Billions for Research. “The 
search for facts and the search for new 
crops are entirely within the capacity of 
Government. .. . No one yet has proposed 
‘billions for subsidies, chicken-feed for 
research.’ I shall, however, venture to 


surpluses] which national governments 
have been able to accept.” 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan: Agricultural research and de- 
velopment of new farm products will play 
an important part in carrying out Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point IV program of help- 
ing free peoples of the world to help 
themselves. 


Hunters’ Island 


Puerto Rican sportsmen, who now 
have little to hunt, last week could look 
to Mona Island, 45 miles away, for recrea- 
tion. 

Wild Mona goats and pigs, descend- 
ants of animals from abandoned island 
plantations, henceforth will be considered 
“wildlife,” and will be managed, said the 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, like any 


game animals in mainland forests. 
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. and I’d never think of working 

any place else,’ says Roy Kagle, pit crane- 
man in a large steel mill. He has 

worked there continuously since 1922. 


Roy’s crane lifts the steel ingots in 

and out of the soaking pit. While in there, 
the ingots are uniformly heated to assure 
strength and quality in the steel used 

in your automobile, refrigerator and 


hundreds of other products. 


Today’s modern methods in steel making 
provide Roy with a comfortable 

insulated cab high above the pit. 

Better and safer working conditions for 
skilled craftsmen, plus good pay, help provide 
you with consistently high quality steel. 

In addition, competition among America’s 
more than 200 steel companies makes possible a mill 
price of less than 5 cents a pound. That’s the 
way the steel industry helps keep America strong. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE ¢ 350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 
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Education 





Wide World 


Family at home. In every room, a 
smidgen of arithmetic. (SEE: First Grade) 


First Grade House 


Every year some new method of get- 
ting children to learn by experience, in- 
stead of by memorizing facts and num- 
bers, has been suggested to Mrs. Con- 
cetta L. LaCurta, first grade teacher in 
New York City’s Public School 71. Some 
of the ideas have worked, some haven't. 

Never, however, had any of the cur- 
riculum-makers been able to think up any 
one project which would tie all the meth- 
eds together. But such a project, Mrs. 
LaCurta was convinced, must exist. One 
day last summer an answer came to her: 
why not get the children to build a giant 
doll house? 

The youngsters could make it them- 
selves. Size of the rooms and shape of 
every part of the house would have to be 
measured. That would take a little ex- 
perience in adding and subtracting. A list 
of necessary materials would have to be 
made. Here was a practical use for a 
little reading and writing. The house 
would have to provide for safety and 
sanitation. This would bring in lessons 
on health. Decoration would be needed. 
Here was an excuse to bring in a little 
knowledge of design and color. Tying the 
wholé project together would be a study 
of home and family life. Here would be 
a beginning in social studies. 

Open House. Beyond all this, Mrs. 
LaCurta thought, it would be fun. With 
the cooperation of the principal, the proj- 
ect was started. That was last fall. Last 
week the giant doll house, about 6 feet 
long and 4 feet high, was completed. It 
was a success. Parents and neighbors 
flocked in to see it. Teachers came from 
other schools for a look. Most important 
of all, the first-graders got a tremendous 
thrill out of it. Each took special pride in 
seme one phase of it. 
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For the celebration, the children 
dressed’ in the roles of occupants of the 
house. Six-year-olds Walter Balicki and 
Diane Gottfriend were “father” and 
“mother” (see cut). 

Proudly announced teacher LaCurta: 
“Every term, with a new crop of young- 
sters, a new doll house will be built. The 
enthusiasm of the youngsters is catching. 
I’ve never seen anything like it in my 25 
vears of teaching.” 


Facts for Children 


In the informal style that children 
like, the 1950 Annual of the Book of 
Knowledge told the events of 1949 to 
young readers last week. 

Off the press in time to help the 
Grolier Society, publishers, celebrate the 
40th anniversary of the encyclopedia 
which Al Smith once called “more valu- 
able than a college education,” it was 
full of illustrated articles on more than 
150 different subjects. 

The roster of contributors includes 
top authorities like Lee de Forest, Sir 
Edward Appleton, Roy Chapman An- 
drews, Hugh H. Bennett, Trygve Lie. 
Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, William Beebe. 
Yet the style throughout is admirably 
straight and simple. 

Music Is a Mirror. A _ sample. 
picked at random, is the article on mod- 
ern composers. Fabien Sevitzky, conduc- 
tor of the Indianapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, opens it as follows: 

“For those who care to notice it, the 
music of our modern composers is a mir- 
ror held up to us. There is in it a certain 
leaning toward the nervous shock-impact 
that is typical of our . . . way of life. 
The best of it has a deft accuracy, wit, 
animation and skillful workmanship. 

“Music, fine music, is an intangible 
thing. ... A melody, a dance—if good— 
will outlast the strongest building, the 
greatest country, the mightiest ruler and 
even life itself. It is something that out- 
lives the man who writes it, the con- 
ductor who interprets it... .” 


It was 40 years ago that the Grolier 
Society took over the American rights to 
what English readers knew as The Chil- 
dren’s Encyclopedia. The new publishers 
followed the same format, but changed 
the contents to emphasize articles dealing 
with the United States. 

This year, for the first time, the 
Book of Knowledge embarked on a con- 
test. Purpose: to discover the most ap- 
pealing photograph of the year. Limited 
to newspaper photographers, there were 
1.350 entries. Prizes went to 13; 87 more 
received honorable mention. First prize 
went to Maurice Miller of the Houston 
Post, for a picture titled “A Dog’s Life.” 


English on the Ball 


A continuing storm of protest from 
Missouri educators descended on the head 
of Dizzy Dean all during his ungrammati- 
cal baseball broadcasts from Sportsman’s 
Park, St. Louis, last year. 

Last week Missouri pedagogues 
breathed a sigh of relief. Dean had moved 
to New York, where he will be television 
interviewer at Yankee stadium this sea- 
son. 

Now nearly a million new school 
children will be exposed to typical Dean 
language: “He slud [slid] home,” “the 
players returned to their respectable 
bases.” or “the ball ricketed [ricocheted ] 
off the fence.” 


Safety on Wheels 


In Bethesda, Md., last week, real 
estate dealer Howard R. Schafer told the 
Parents’ League: “Lucky is the child who 
lives a mile or more from school and has 
to take a school bus. They have to go 
right to school, come right home on time. 
They are not diverted on the way. Those 
who walk home are tempted in every di- 
rection, get into undesirable company, too 
often become delinquent. We ought to 
realize the school bus is one of the great- 
est protectors of both the home and the 
child.” 





Maurice Miller, Houston Post 


“4 Dog’s Life.”’ For the children, a picture-of-the-year. (SEE: Facts for Children) 
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Today, in Oil 


as in Food—All America 


Reaps the Benefits 
of Planning Ahead ! 


URING and after the war, as 
everyone knows, oil needs sky- 
rocketed. They are still climbing. 


In 1948, Socony-Vacuum plowed 
back $201,000,000 into the business 
—expanded all facilities to handle un- 
precedented demand. 


Again, in 1949, we plowed back 
$158,000,000 to improve still further 
our efficient, integrated operation, 
and so assure a continuous flow of 
high-quality oil products. 


This is the kind of “plowing back” 
that builds for the future...that 
makes for National Security... that 


Plowing Back Builds for the Future 


assures oil supply for growing mil- 
lions of cars, homes and mechanized 
farms, for expanding aviation and 
every industry that relies on more oil 
to produce a bigger money’s-worth 
for you. 


America is already reaping the 
benefits, and more and more benefits 
are coming. 


a oe 


Socony-Vacuum, as one of the 
oldest petroleum companies, is proud 
of the part it has played in a progres- 
sive industry — will continue to look 
ahead and plow back. 


The Flying Red Horse Companies 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO. « GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. ” 
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Joy with Your Java 


For the past four months, Father 
John G. Schultz, 45, of the mission band 
of Holy Redeemer College in Washing- 
ton, D.C., has been hammering away at 
audiences in Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kentucky on “learn- 
ing to enjoy the things we have.” 

Last fortnight in North Carolina he 
got down to cases and gave a prescription 
for early morning blues: “When your 
morning coffee tastes like green paint, say 
nothing about it. If you rage and roar, 
your coffee will still taste like green 
paint, only it will be colder. You can 
buy a good cup of coffee downtown. Just 
hold your temper and say, ‘Dear God, 
perhaps my wife will make a better cup 
of coffee tomorrow.’ ” 


The Rectory’s Lady 


When a woman marries a minister, 
she acquires not only a husband but, in 
most cases, a congregation. Before long, 
she finds she’s wife, mother, diplomat, or- 
ganizer, psychologist and pillar all rolled 
into one. 

The wife of one Episcopalian minis- 
ter moved into the rectory on a Tuesday. 
On Thursday afternoon she found herself 
at the weekly meeting of the church sew- 
ing and knitting club. She could neither 
sew nor knit. “For eight years I did 
nothing except develop a complex,” she 
said. 

Obviously, it was almost as impor- 
tant to train the minister’s wife as the 
minister himself. Last week Capital Uni- 
versity (American Lutheran), Columbus, 
Ohio, was well into the first semester of a 
course designed to give her just the basic 
training she needed. 

By Demand. The students them- 
selves—some 40 attractive wives and fian- 
cées of the seminary students—were re- 
sponsible for starting the class. It re- 
sulted from discussions at meetings of the 
Married Seminarians’ Club (45 of Capi- 
tal’s seminary students have wives). The 
women took their idea to school officials, 
who liked it, and the precedent-setting 
course began. It is the first class for 
women in the Seminary’s 100-year history. 

Classes are held Thursday evenings, 
formally cover three subjects. Dr. Ed- 
ward C. Fendt, dean of the seminary, 
teaches Christian doctrine and ethics; Dr. 
Harold L. Yochum, president of Capital, 
offers church management; and Prof. G. 
H. Doermann handles religious education. 
After the lecture, students open fire dur- 
ing a question period. They ask about 
everything from church suppers and Sun- 
day school discipline to protocol when 
meeting a bishop. 

Originally the course was to have 
ended when the young ladies ran out of 
questions, according to Dean Fendt. “But 
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they have more questions than ever now, 
and we've only scratched the surface.” 
Recently the course was extended to two 
semesters. 

Ready to Pineh-Hit. Emphasizing 
the importance of a minister’s wife’s be- 
ing well-informed on Christian doctrine, 
Dean Fendt says: “She must be prepared 
to counsel troubled persons. It is the wife 
who usually answers the doorbell and 
telephone. Many of the people calling 
will be seeking advice and the minister 
may not be available. The wife must deal 
with them.” 

Patient, long-suffering ministers’ 
wives are usually the last to point out 
that the ministry is the only profession 
where the wife has to take the husband’s 
job too. In addition to managing her own 
household and raising her children to be 
models for the congregation, she must be 
a leader in church auxiliary affairs, char- 
ity and social work. She must be ready to 
take over a Sunday school class on short 
notice. 

Unlike women of the congregation, 
the minister’s wife can be a part of no 
church clique. She must know, letter- 
perfect, the workings and organization of 
the church, be sympathetic with her hus- 
band’s overload of work. She must have 
the tact necessary to settle petty disagree- 
ments among parishioners. Adds Dean 
Fendt, a bachelor himself: “A good min- 
ister will always take advice from his 
wife.” 


War and Faith 


Three years after World War I, a 
group of church leaders met at a New 
York luncheon to introduce a_ pacifist 
pledge, which was ultimately signed by 
7.000 clergymen and religious workers. 
The only man who did not—and could 
not—sign and support it was Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling, editor of the Christian Herald 
and a leading figure in U.S. Protestant- 
ism. 

Since then, Dr. Poling has stead- 
fastly held that a pacifist philosophy is 
not compatible with the tenets of religion 
in the light of current international af- 





fairs. He tells the story of and the rea- 
sons behind his hard stand against pac- 
ifism in a chapter of his new book, Faith 
Is Power—For You (Greenberg, New 
York: $2.50). 

“IT would rather assume physical re- 
sponsibility for slaying the murderer than 
accept moral responsibility for the mur- 
derer’s crime,” says Dr. Poling. For him, 
“there is no escape. ... If I accept and 
support police protection for the com- 
munity, then as a Christian and a citizen 
I am bound to support the principle . . . 
for the nation.” 

Militant Peacemakers. However, 
at no point does Dr. Poling advocate war. 
As a front-line YMCA volunteer in World 
War I and a correspondent in the last one 
(in which, also, he lost a son*), he is 
familiar with its horrors. He reminds his 
readers, “ ‘Blessed are the peacemakers 
for they shall be called the children of 
God.’ ” But he adds that the fighting men 
are the peacemakers of our time. 

His practical conclusion for peace: 
The only way “to stay out of war—keep 
war out of the world.” The prospect of 
peace now: “A righteous peace, Christ’s 
peace, must come after war or it will 
never come at all.” 





Bread on the Waters 


Last New Year’s Day. the Rev. J. W. 
Segars of the Carrollton, Ga., First Meth- 
odist Church, passed out a crisp new dol- 
lar bill to each of 261 members of his 
congregation. He told them to invest the 
money and bring back the profit in three 
months. 

Last fortnight, Pastor Segars took 
stock of his flock. Their investments, 
which ranged from making candy, cakes, 
pillow cases and quilts to raising rabbits 
and calves, brought back the original 
$261—and profits totalling over $2,000. 

Proud of his eight-to-one payoff, Rev. 
Segars said: “This shows what can be 
done with a dollar if you let it multiply.” 


*Clark V. Poling, one of the four chaplains 
who went down on the troopship Dorchester in 
1943 after giving their life belts to soldiers who 
had none. 





Doermann and students. A bull session for ministers’ wives. (SEE: Lady) 
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of a house just from the amount 
of copper it contains. 

Look, for example, at the hot and 
cold water lines. If they are copper, 
they can never rust. They should last a 
lifetime. Good builders know they can 
install hot and cold water lines of 
copper water tube for little or no more 
than the cost of rustable pipe. So when 
you see copper plumbing lines, it’s a 
sign that the builder is trying to give 
you the most value for your money. 

Look at the gutters and downspouts. 
These take the brunt of every rain and 
snow storm. If they should rust or rot, 
they may allow water to pour off you 
roof and down the sides of your house. 
Seeping through brickwork, framing or 


Yo can almost judge the quality 
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masonry, it can rot beams and ruin in- 
terior walls. Gutters and downspouts 
of non-rusting copper are your best 
protection against such costly damage. 

Look, too, at the flashing in. roof 
valleys, around chimneys, above and 
below window frames. This flashing is 
needed to protect your home from 
driving rains. Here copper costs little 
more, yet it is a dependable safeguard 
against leaks and repair bills. 

Heating and plumbing lines, gutters, 
downspouts, flashing, hardware and 
other building products of solid copper 
or brass make a house better to live in, 
better to own, rent or sell. Look for 
copper as the standard of quality in 
houses; and, remember, the standard 
for copper is Revere! 
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Revere Metals of copper alloys 
and aluminum alloys have 
many and varied uses in build- 
ing, in industry, on the farm. 
As thousands of Revere cus- 


oe Gv tomers know, our interest in 
- olo P ° 
—_ — eS (tf Ss "9 your needs goes beyond the 
Lit it ie . manufacture and sale of these 
~ Ue ea)cS metals—for Revere is eager to 
ese SS YEN 





share with you our knowledge 
of metals and how you can 
use them to best advantage. 
How can we be of service 
to you? 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Yes, wherever and whenever good 
cooks get together, you'll discover that 
these smart homemakers prefer Revere 
Ware. And no wonder! 

What a joy it is to cook the Revere 
“waterless” way! It’s faster, easier, adds 
zest and flavor to your foods. . . yet 
retains all precious vitamins and min- 
erals. You save time, fuel and worry. 

And these sparkling, silvery “Kitchen 
Jewels” are truly beautiful . . . adding 
gaiety and warmth to your kitchen. 


Revere Ware is an economical pur- 
chase, too, as it’s almost indestructible. 
Even after years of constant wear and 
tear, Revere Ware skillets, sauce pans, 
double boilers, Dutch ovens, percola- 
tors, pressure cookers, etc., remain as 
lovely as the day you bought them. 

But remember—Revere Ware is 
often imitated. So when you ask for 
it at your dealer, insist on seeing the 
Revere trademark in the thick copper 
bottom, 
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Float on Foam 


For the home upholsterer who has 
tried in vain to fill up the sag in the seat 
of the armchair, or to fashion cushions 
that really would fit the back of the day 
bed, there’s a boon in store. 

Latex foam, or “foam rubber,” as 
most people call it, now for the first time 
is being sold in quantity in retail stores. 
And the Natural Rubber Bureau last fort- 
night issued a free booklet giving step- 
by-step instructions for its use. 

There are several different brand 
names for the foam, but all are produced 
in virtually the same way. Latex, the milk 
of the rubber tree, is whipped up much 
like a tremendous angel food cake and 
baked. But, unlike a cake, it won't fall 
and it isn’t delicate. Though it’s full of 
bubbles—being 85% to 95% air and light 
to carry around—it’s one of the most 
durable of cushioning materials. It’s 
moth-, vermin- and mold-proof. It can be 
washed in soap and water. And, though it 
gives nicely when you lie or sit on it, it 
springs back into shape when you get up. 

Cut & Fit. Molded foam cushions 
all ready to be covered with fabric can be 
bought in some stores, but manufacturers 
recommend the plain sheet foam for the 
home upholsterer who wants to do an eco- 
nomical job and cut her cushions to fit 
her space—a window seat, the top of a 
stool, the baby’s bassinet. The plain 
sheets are made up in two ways. One is a 
cored foam with molded openings. It 
comes in thicknesses from % to 4% 
inches which can be cemented together 
to make big, reversible cushions. The 


edge has been beveled, apply tacking tape (center). Nail this down and, lastly, cover with fabric (right). 
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other is solid foam from %4 to 114 inches 
thick. A sheet of it—about 62 x 35 inches, 
enough for eight dining room chair seats 
—costs between $17 and $19, generally 
can be bought by the half or quarter if 
desired. 

Either the solid or cored foam makes 
suitable padding for the bed headboard 
pictured here in the making. The board 
itself is cut from plywood and braced by 
sturdy supports which can be bolted to 
the bed. Only tools needed are a marking 
crayon, shears and hammer, tacking tape, 
rubber cement and soapstone. 

The shape of the headboard is traced 
on the latex with crayon, with a paper 
pattern or the board itself as a guide, and 
then cut out. Next, to make a beveled 
line for a smooth finish, the foam is cut 
along the edge at a 30°-to-40° angle. 
Care must be taken not to cut into the 
top edge. Rubber cement is spread spar- 
ingly in an inch-wide strip along this top 
edge. and the tape is smoothed on. It 
should overhang by two or three inches. 
(Any cement left exposed is dried by 
dusting with soapstone. ) 

Finishing Touch. Finally, the tape 
is folded over the edges of the head- 
board and tacked down. Since it’s impor- 
tant to keep tension even, it’s best first to 
place a few tacks, at opposite spots on 
top, bottom and sides, before adding the 
rest. Over the latex goes the fabric, 
tacked down tight enough to be smooth 
but not to compress the foam unevenly. 

Instructions with diagrams for other 
upholstery jobs—some simple, some not 
so simple—are in the booklet, Convert to 
Comfort with Latex Foam. It may be ob- 


tained from the Natural Rubber Bureau, 


1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


Three-Toed Shoe 


If the shoes don’t match the dress, 
pull off the toes and snap on some others. 

It can be done. It was—at the spring 
trade fair in Frankfurt, Germany. There 
frauleins ogled a shoe-set consisting of 
one high heel and three matching, though 
differently-designed, shoe fronts. These 
could be snapped onto the heel under the 
instep with a metal .lock (guaranteed 
not to chafe the wearer). 


Long Live Women! 


There’s good news in the 1948 death 
rates. They prove, according to the U.S. 
Public Health Service, that American 
women can expect to spend 1% years 
more on earth than they could a year ago. 

The average life-span of a white 
woman now is 71 years. She’s got it over 
the opposite sex by 514 years. 


Better Pie Top 


“*Weeping meringue’ is a thing of 
the past,” announced Mary Mathews of 
Decatur, IIl]., last week. She was referring 
to the variety of tough pie-topping that 
oozes little beads of water. 

Two things usually bring about this 
common baking disappointment, she said: 
(1) wrong methods and (2) failure to get 
sugar thoroughly dissolved in the egg 


whites. To avoid the latter pitfall she 
suggests using syrup—to be exact, 


“Sweetose” white syrup, a product of the 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., for which Miss 
Mathews is home service director. As the 
correct meringue-technique, she recom- 
mends spreading meringue on a warm pie 
filling and placing in a hot oven for 4 to 
414 minutes. The past—and improper- 
custom has called for a cool pie and 








Natural Rubber Bureau 
Upholstering a headboard. First mark pattern on latex, allowing a half-inch all around, then cut along lines (left). After 


(SEE: Float) 
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Westinghouse 


The Worlds First and Only Fully Automatic 


oy’. Spe 


REFRIGERATOR 


It’s Here! The Only Refrigerator 

That Automatically Defrosts Itself... 

Automatically Disposes of Defrost 

Water . . . Does It So Fast Even 
Ice Cream Stays Hard 


Now, for the first time, you can truly 
forget all about defrosting. With the new 
Westinghouse “‘Frost-FREE” Refrigerator 
you can wipe the word... and the work 
. .. right out of your mind. 


Think what that means. No more frost to 
scrape . . . nO more water to carry and 
empty ...no more melting and refreezing 
of ice cream and frozen foods, they never 
get a chance to thaw ...no more food to 
remove and replace again ... no dials to 
set or clocks to turn. 


The new, fully automatic “FROST-FREE” is 
simplicity itself in operation. You see, every 
time your Refrigerator door is opened, 
warm, moist air flows in. This warm, 
moist air is what causes frost. So, the 
““FROST-FREE”’ system automatically counts 
the door openings. After the 60th door 
Opening, when the first thin layer of frost 
Starts to form, it swiftly and automatically 
wipes out every trace of frost. Does it so 
fast... that the temperature of your foods 
changes practically not at all. Since the 
Freeze Chest normally operates at zero, 
your frozen foods, ice cubes, and even 
your ice cream, stay brick hard always. 


Trade Mark 


The Amazing Story of Two 
Identical Bricks of Ice Cream 


Ice cream on right went through a 
defrosting cycle in the new **FrRost- 
Free” Westinghouse. It came out 
as you see it here... still hard, 
the two flavors still separate. 


Ice cream on left went through 
so-called “‘automatic”’ defrosting 
in a refrigerator equipped with a 
defroster. The camera tells what 
happened. The ice cream had melt- 
ed, flavors ran together. It lost its 
shape, flavor, appetite appeal. 





What happens fo the frost water? There’s 
very littlewf it, and that little is automatically 
evaporated . . . quickly. As far as you're 
concerned, the defrost water does not exist. 


This Refrigerator works less ... and so does 
your budget! Since frost never really forms 
in this amazing new Refrigerator, there’s 
no accumulated frost-resistance to combat. 
As a result, the Westinghouse Economizer 
Mechanism operates at peak efficiency ... 
and costs less to run. 


In every way, this new “FrRost-FREe”’ is 
today’s last word in modern refrigeration. 








U. 8. Patents Issued 
Nos. 2,459,173 and 2,324,309 


Fully automatic defrosting is only part of 
the story. This great new ““Frost-FREE” also 
has all these marvelous features: 

@ An Automatic Butter Keeper that keeps 

a half pound just right for spreading. 

@ A Meat Keeper that automatically keeps 
meat at just the right temperature... 
and keeps it that way for days. 

@ Two Humidrawers that automatically 
maintain the right temperature and hu- 
midity to keep fruits and vegetables. 

@ It even has an automatic door closer, 
in case you forget to close it yourself. 

@And a Sterilamp® germicidal light 
guards against transfer of food odors, 
protects health, insures cleanliness. 


All Westinghouse 
Refrigerators Have 


COLDER COLD 


For Safer, Surer, Food Keeping 


CoLperR COLD means lower temperatures 
in the Freeze Chest to freeze foods faster 
. . . to make ice cubes quicker . . . to keep 
frozen foods safely frozen. At the same 
time, you get safe, steady cold in the Main 
Food Compartment, even with zero cold 
in the Freeze Chest ... and sure, moist 
cold in the Humidrawers. 


SEE THE REVOLUTIONARY NEW “‘FROST-FREE” 
AND THE OTHER GREAT, NEW WESTINGHOUSE 
REFRIGERATORS AT YOUR RETAILER’S, NOW 


PRICES START AT $189.95 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
APPLIANCE DIVISION © MANSFIELD, OHIO 


SEE T-V’s TOP DRAMATIC SHOW... .“STUDIO ONE”... EVERY WEEK 


you CAN BE SURE..iF is Westinghouse 
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How Leading Lumber Dealers and Builders Can Help You 


Combine Quality 
with Economy in Building 
this Charming Home! 


j-la-1-§ 


ALTHOUGH the beautiful home pictured 
above is a quality house throughout, it can 
be yours for less than you might think. 
While it provides every essential for com- 
fortable, modern living, it is so efficiently 
designed that you can build it today at 
common-sense cost! 


You can find no thriftier way to build 
quality into this or any other home than 
to use genuine Celotex Insulating Sheath- 
ing in the walls, instead of ordinary sheath- 
ing. This strong rigid insulation keeps both 
material and labor bills down, because it 
does two basic jobs—insulates and builds 
—at one low cost! 


Celotex Insulating Sheathing keeps 
your home cooler in summer, healthfully 
warmer in winter. And it saves you more 
on fuel bills than overhead insulation 


Another Quality Home built with 


CELOTEX 


INSULATING SHEATHING 





alone can. Yet to insulate as you build with 
Celotex Insulating Sheathing COsTs NO 
MORE than gninsulated construction! 


No other insulation gives you all the 
advantages of Celotex Insulating Sheath- 
ing. For no other is made of long Louisi- 
ana cane fibres, treated inside and asphalt- 
coated outside to make it DOUBLE-WATER- 
PROOFED. And no other is protected by 
the exclusive patented Ferox® Process 
against termites, dry rot and fungus. 


Reliable lumber dealers or builders will 
be glad to supply this famous insulation, 
and show you the Celotex brand name on 
it. And for assistance on every phase of 
home planning, building and financing, 
see the Celotex Dealer in your commu- 
nity. He is the man in whom to place your 


confidence when you build. . 


PS. Send now for Celo Chart of the home pictured above. Mail coupon below. 


Insist on genuine CELOT EX Building Products 


REG VY. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION + CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 






Mail Coupon Now 
for CELO CHART of 
This Home designed 
by Architect James P. 
Fetridge, South 
Pasadena, Calif. Gives 
all elevations, floor 


plans, area dimensions : 
—so your Celotex Dealer or your r EE RES ke 2 no a 
builder can estimate cost of : 
building in your locality. Plus 
leesslar dinstihen aoe by Anh ma ” 
famous decorator Helen Koues. ; 

i Cig... Zone Seate 


eR TP SPI EPP Oe SPEEA a AD ea 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. P-40 
Chicago 3, Illinois 


I enclose 10c in coin, for which please mail me the 
CELO CHART of the home designed for The Celo- 
tex Corporation and illustrated above. 


browning in a slow oven for 15 to 20 
minutes. 

Recipe. Miss Mathews’ new method: 
Have the egg-whites at room tempera- 
ture. Add a pinch of salt for each white. 
Beat until the foam forms rounded peaks 
when the beater is lifted out. Then grad- 
ually add syrup (2 tbsp. for each white) 
and continue beating until the meringue 
is stiff but not dry. Place on warm filling, 
spreading right up to the crust. Brown in 
425° oven—and, finally, beware of over- 
cooking. 


Pots, Swedish Style 


They look like delicate serving dishes 
intended for the dining room table. They 
behave like kitchen pots. They are, in 
fact, both. These are the new “Canton 
Pots” imported from Sweden. 

“Pots” is almost a misnomer, since 
they are shaped like oblong old-fashioned 
vegetable dishes with nicely squared-off 
corners. They are made of cast iron, 
hence heat evenly for good baking and 
frying, but the finish is a _ porcelain 
enamel that looks like fine china. The 
idea is that food shall be cooked and 
served in the same dish, preserving the 
heat and keeping juices intact and 
browned crusts unbroken. 

Hammacher Schlemmer & Co., New 
York, has both a covered and an uncov- 
ered dish, each in three sizes ($6.70 and 
$4 respectively in the small size). They 
are white, with a Canton design in Chi- 
nese blue which looks almost like hand- 
work. More stock is on the way from 
Sweden: a soup tureen and a platter, and 
new color combinations—green and 
white, and grey with terra cotta. 


New for the House 


Easy Chair Service. Timed for in- 
formal summer entertaining are the new 
individual Servette tables shown below. 


E-Z-Do 
For each his own. For every guest, 14 


by 17 inches of elbow room. (SEE: New) 
PATHFINDER 








All wood, 21 inches high, they fold into 
a rack that takes up only 11 inches 


square of floor space. Tops are water-re- 
sistant which means no mats are needed. IDA BAILEY ALLEN. 
The rack and four tables—one each of b 
Chinese red, canary, leaf green and for- 


est green—cost less than $12. Singly, the world-famous cookery expert, says: “Tt takes more 
¢ bles é $2.98. e 7 . . 
eats WL ricbien Goan ae than practice to be a prize-winning cook’’ 


tato chips stay fresh and crisp in a can- 
ister with a knob on top. In the knob is 
a chemical that absorbs the moisture. 
Called Krispy Kan, it’s $1.95. 

Easy on Table. At last there is a 
meat grinder that doesn’t have to be 
clamped to the table. The Enterprise food 


; chopper ($6.95) stands on its own broad 
base and grinds raw or cooked meats, veg- 
) etables and fruits, coarse or fine. 


Tool Gripper. Hangitall is an in- 
genious gadget which consists of nothing 





: more than a little metal wall bracket, a 

1 band of rubberized fabric and an unusual 

t twist. Slip a tool handle under the fabric 

\ and it twists around the handle, gripping 

d it fast. To release, twist the handle 

n slightly and out it comes. Six Hangitalls 

e sell for $1. They can hold round, square, 

d or oval handles and almost any weight— 

e | from the lightest kitchen brush to heavy 

d | sweepers and garden spades. 

Amusing Bits. Shadow Box Plaques 

W lend cheer to a blank wall (see picture). 

J The frame part comes enameled in red, 

d blue, green or yellow. The picture part, 

y of off-white, is intended to be decorated | 

i- with decals. For this, Meyercord Co., 

|. which makes the plaques, has special de- 

n cals in designs ranging from a delicate 

d Chinese motif to pink elephants. The : 

d plaques cost 19¢ a sadai packages of four Author of 48 popular cookbooks and well-known radio and 
decal designs, 25¢. television personality, Ida Bailey Allen says, “In cooking—it 

ay age Seer ae ee ee takes the best to make the best. When you bake at home, for 

products may be purchased send a self- instance, you’ll get good results only if you use a good, lively 

a addressed stamped envelope to Patu- yeast. I just know you’ll like Fleischmann’s. It’s got plenty 

w FINDER, Women’s Department, Washing- of ‘pep and go’—it won’t ever let you down.” 

v. ton 5, D. C. y ‘ 


No wonder prize-winning cooks prefer Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Always fast rising, always active—you can count on it every 
single time. Ask your grocer for Fleischmann’s Yeast today. 
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Feels Years Younger qe \FEET HU 





“Sleepless nights due 
to caffein in coffee 
had me feeling like 
an old woman—till I 
switched to posTuM. 
Now, with 8 hours 
sleep every night, I 
feel — and look — 


1? 


} years younger! 





SCIENTIFIC FACTS: Both coffee and 
tea contain caffein. So, while many 
people can drink them without harm— 
others, caffein-susceptibles, suffer nerv- 
ousness, indigestion, sleepless nights. 
POSTUM contains no caffein—nothing 
that can possibly keep you awake! 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
postuM today—drink it exclusively for 








30 days—j age by results! . . . INSTANT ’ AND 
postuM—A Vigorous Drink made from , PRESERVING 
Dime-store decor. Tooled metal shaped | Healthful Wheat and Bran. A Product ail 
like pictures in a frame, 19¢.(SEE: New) | % “enera oods. im FLETCHER ENAMEL CO. DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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leuscnwcsmen, Farmend ard Wives! 


Gryme who engiys Laweling 
with Sreredlly Sotha / 


For the most interesting 


and valuable trip for the money 


..-go on Farmers’ FRIENDSHIP TOURS! 





The publishers of Farm Journal and Pathfinder want 
you to have the finest kind of trip for the lowest 
possible cost . . . and they don’t want to make a cent 
of profit on any of the Friendship Tours. 

Each is an all-expense tour, carefully planned to 
obtain lower costs resulting from group travel. Every- 
thing is included in the cost . . . transportation, first 
rate hotels, excellent meals, all sightseeing. You 
won't have a worry in the world when you travel 


TO CALIFORNIA~—14 days. Leaving Chicago by train 
June 4th. To Grand Canyon, Hollywood, Los Angeles, Santa 
Barbara, San Francisco, Denver. From Chicago and 


a rar eee 


TO WESTERN CANADA~1ic6 days. Leaving Chicago by 


train June 4th. To Winnipeg, Regina, Banff, Lake Louise, Van- 
couver, Victoria, Seattle, Yellowstone National Park. From 
a Fin a s: heskepd-ndubh at ke06 be 066 4 


TO EASTERN CANADA~—12 days. Leaving Chicago by 


train June 4th. To Niagara Falls, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Quebec, London, Ontario. From Chicago and return.. ..$271* 


TO HAWAII_—14 days. Leaving San Francisco June 11th by 
air. To the islands of Oahu, Maui, and Hawaii with complete 
sightseeing of points of interest, cruise around Pearl Harbor, 
bathing at Waikiki, and special visits to plantations. Cost from 
See BROMSISOS OME NOTIN os. ois ccna 0c bi 00 00 00 t6e0ce OOD” 


TO MEXICO_— 10 days. Leaving San Antonio for Mexico 
City June 11th by air. Complete sightseeing of Mexico City with 
boat ride through floating gardens. Trip to Pyramids, and Shrine 
of Guadalupe and Acolman. Motor trip to Cuernavaca and 
Taxco. And tour to Puebla, Fortin and Garci Crespo. Cost from 
ree Feces Gm a ins cscs we ea bs ert 0. vin: oe OTD * 


TO SOUTH AMERICA~33 days. Leaving Houston by air 
next October (it’s Spring in South America then!). To Panama and 
visit to Canal, Lima, Santiago, the Chilean Lakes, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro with complete sightseeing. Also by 
Steamship from New York to Rio. Rates furnished for each routing. 
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on a Friendship Tour. You'll have the best sight- 
seeing—the most exciting scenery—visit some unus- 
ual agricultural operations. You'll see things and go 
places that will interest you the most. And you will 
be traveling with friendly, neighborly folks like 
yourselves! 

You've probably planned a trip for years! Why 
not take it now? For’complete details of any one of 
the Friendship Tours shown below, mail the coupon! 


TO EUROPE —teaving New York next September. 


Long Northern Tour—51 days. To London, York and Edin- 
burgh; Bergen, Odda, Seljord, and Oslo in Norway; Stockholm 
and Malmo in Sweden; Copenhagen in Denmark; Bremen in Ger- 
many; Amsterdam in Holland; Paris in France. Cost. ..$1,261 ** 


Short Northern Tour — 32 days. To London and Newcastle in 
England; Bergen and Oslo in Norway; Stockholm in Sweden; 
Copenhagen in Denmark; Bremen and Cologne in Germany; 
ST IS NES og. ks no knee 04.06.00 33.0000 05 eee 


Long Southern Tour—51 days. To Paris and Versailles in 
France; Frankfurt and Munich in Germany; Lucerne, Interlaken 
and Montreux in Switzerland; Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples and Rapallo in Italy; Nice and Paris in France; 
London in England. Cost .. . 2... 0.02 cc ce cece ce ce - 1, 830%* 


Short Central Tour —38 days. To Paris in France; Montreux, 
Interlaken and Lucerne in Switzerland; Frankfurt, Wiesbaden 
and Cologne in Germany; Amsterdam in Holland; London in 
eee. Set... 25s Fea oc haa bs 2d cv as ee sacs + eee 
*Plus Transportation Tax. 


**Price includes cabin accommodations on steamships. First class steamship 
and trans-Atlantic air accommodations also available. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY Friendship Tours - 
65 Broadway, New York 6, New York 








: Please send information about the Tours checked below. : 
° CALIFORNIA [_] MEXICO [] HAWAII [] - 
. WESTERN CANADA [] SOUTH AMERICA [] * 
: EASTERN CANADA [_] EUROPE [_] : 
* Name i 
« Address ° 
; City. State. see 
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Science 





Plug-Silencer 


Relaxing in his Philadelphia home 
one night last week, physicist Dr. I. 
Clyde Cornog chuckled quietly at the 
quips of his favorite radio comedian. 
Then, when the inevitable oily voice 
broke in to explain how Blancho Klenzo 
makes even false teeth glow in the dark, 
Dr. Cornog did what no other American 
can yet do: he clapped his hands once, 
and the announcer faded into silence. A 
minute later, with the commercial safely 
past, the comedian was back. 

Dr. Cornog, in the April American 
Journal of Physics, explains that the 
sound of his hand-clap enters a collect- 
ing horn fitted to a carbon microphone. 
Amplified and fed to the grid of a gas 
triode tube, the signal activates the 
“trigger” of a time-delay circuit. Ma- 
terials are cheap: $15 would purchase 
them in most radio-service shops. 

Smack-Trouble? Other variations 
on the basic device are quite possible, 
says Dr. Cornog. Families with spank- 
able children can have the clapping sig- 
nal changed to a whistle of special pitch. 
And lisieners working off a grudge 
against commercials can have the circuit 
sensitized to a loud “Aw, shuddup!” 


Unfunniest Gag 


The man from the Government was 
polite but firm: he had his orders. Shrug- 
ging helplessly, the managers of the mag- 
azine stood aside, relayed to the plant 
foremen the visitor’s instructions. 

The initial run of the offending issue 
— 3,000 copies—was collected and 
burned. A complete file of proofs (gal- 
ley, page, and foundry) were handed over 
for confiscation. Linotype slugs contain- 
ing the censored material on pages 19, 
20, and 21 were melted. The four print- 
ing plates were broken up in the pres- 
ence of the Federal agent. 

This piquant scene took place not in 
Nazi Germany, not in some banana re- 
public, but last fortnight at the Green- 
wich, Conn., plant of the Condé Nast 
press. The Atomic Energy Commission, 
objecting to several paragraphs of an 
April article on the hydrogen bomb, was 
cracking down on the national monthly, 
Scientific American. 

Open Secrets. For the second of a 
series of four articles on the H-bomb, 
publisher Gerard Piel had turned to Dr. 
Hans A. Bethe of Cornell University, 
chief from 1943 to 1946 of the theoretical 
physics division at Los Alamos. Bethe, 
confining himself to non-secret informa- 
tion, had written his piece, then circu- 
lated for criticism some 60 pre-print cop- 
ies of his manuscript among fellow-sci- 
entists—including AEC-member Henry 
DeWolf Smyth. 

On Mar. 15, the AEC contacted Piel 


APRIL 19, 1959 


and asked that technical portions of 
Bethe’s essay be scrapped. In successive 
compromises, the AEC boiled down its ob- 
jections to less than a column of type, in 
which Bethe had discussed the use of 
heavy hydrogen in making the bomb and 
had speculated on the time the project 
might require. Piel asserted that Bethe 
was saying nothing that had not already 
been widely reported in the press. 

Who’s Talking? Retorted the 
AEC: yes, but such statements, when 
made by a man of Bethe’s background, 
take on an authority which makes them 
of decided interest to foreign powers. On 
Mar. 20, the ax fell: the questionable 
passages were to be excised and all traces 
of them destroyed. 

Simultaneously, the AEC ordered its 
own personnel to button their lips. On 
Mar. 14 a gruff telegram told employes, 
contractors, and consultants to cease “dis- 
cussion of thermo-nuclear weapons with 
unauthorized persons regardless of classi- 
fication of the information.” 

When scientists gagged audibly, the 
AEC three days later explained that it 
would permit “unclassified discussions of 
what might be called the classical thermo- 
nuclear reactions.” But technical infor- 
mation, even though unclassified, was still 
taboo if it could be interpreted as throw- 
ing any light on the Commission’s weap- 
ons program. 

Silence: Wholesale. The AEC 
last week seemed satisfied it had put the 
lid on a mere teapot-tempest. But scien- 
tists in and out of the Commission took 
the matter less blithely. It seemed to 
them that the AEC, unwilling to tackle 
the prickly job of differentiating between 
secret and unrestricted subject-matter, 
was barring the public from any signifi- 
cant information at all. On the ultimate 


Strato-safety. Jet pilots flirting with 
the angels at 62,000 feet got an Air 
Force gift last week: a pressurized 


questions of national survival, the Ameri- 
can citizen and his legislators would be 
left to make up their minds unprejudiced 
by any acquaintance with the facts. 


Like Jack’s Beanstalk 


Latest pharmaceutical ball of fire to 
blaze briefly across the headlines was 
last week’s announcement, at the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society’s convention, that 
aureomycin (a mold antibiotic) may in- 
crease output of meat and poultry by 
half, cure stunted children, perhaps in- 
sure “the survival of the human race in a 
world of dwindling resources.” 

Two startled researchers were held 
responsible for these marvels—Drs. 
E. L. R. Stokstad and T. H. Jukes of the 
Lederle laboratories. Their tests, and 
others run at Washington State College 
and the University of Florida, showed 
that chicks, turkeys, and pigs given 
“golden sludge”—a product of aureo- 
mycin fermentation—matured faster than 
usual. 

Plucking two facts from the doctors’ 
reports, the press proclaimed that the 
speed-up in hog-growth would be “as 
much as 50%”; that five pounds of 
sludge, at less than 40¢ a pound, would 
suffice to treat a ton of feed. Anyone 
would be a fool not to be a farmer. 

Take It Easy. The millenium, how- 
ever, is a little way off. Comparative tests 
being made this week by the Department 
of Agriculture indicate that aureomycin 
is likely to give most young animals a 
maximum 10% boost over a vitamin B-12 
diet. As for the experiments on under- 
weight children, they have hardly started. 
The doctors still don’t know whether 
aureomycin is any improvement on pea- 
nut butter. 


suit. The Navy added a cabin that can 
(A) shoot clear of the plane; (B) ride 
down on a chute; (C) float. 
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> REMEMBER HOW GOOD 
oatmeal cookies tasted when 
— were a kid? Stir up a 

atch for the family some 
day soon—and make the 
cookies extra delicious by 
mixing a cup of Sun-Maid 
Raisins into the batter. Sun- 
Maids are uniformly fresh— 
sweet—rich in iron, calcium 
and phosphorus. That’s why 
they add so much flavor and 
energy to breads, sauces, pud- 
dings and other desserts! Buy 
Sun-Maid Raisins—see how 
little it costs to use the best! 


Recipe Book 


For your 32-page 
recipe book, 
write Sun-Maid 
Raisin Growers 
of California, 
Dept. PAT-20, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Extra Good 











use them| 


any way you 


Health 


Electronic Chair 





The good gray doctors, foregathered 
in Atlantic City last June, found that 
their host, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, had arranged a special treat: the 
world’s first public color-telecast of a 
surgical operation. They came, they saw 
—and many of them passed out cold. 

Behind the scenes, gleefully chalking 
up each fainting G.P. as another tribute 
to his production’s realism, sat 43-year- 
old Peter Carl Goldmark, one of the most 
productive minds ever to have strayed in- 
to radio engineering. 

Last week, one year later, Goldmark 
discovered himself in a different chair: 
the first professorship of Medical Elec- 
tronics ever set up at the University of 
Pennsylvania—or anywhere else. 

Budapest-born, Goldmark took his 
doctorate in physics at Vienna, came to 
the United States in 1933. Three years 
later he joined the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. Plunging into the industry’s 
hottest engineering problem, Goldmark 
emerged in 1940 with the first practical 
method of transmitting TV in color. 

Dubbed “Director of Engineering Re- 
search and Development for CBS,” Gold- 
mark went on to invent the radar system 
of “instantaneous audience measure- 
ment.” But no one problem has ever been 
enough to contain his restless imagina- 


“Court of Jewels.” This gruesome 
twosome, which might have a bright 


future on some Maharaja’s goon- 
squad, has been posted to guard the 
largest sapphire in the world—337.1 
carats—on display in Atlanta, Ga., last 
week for the benefit of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


tion. An accomplished ‘cellist and an 
avid record-collector, Goldmark found he 
would soon have to choose between his 
family and his albums: his New Canaan, 
Conn., home would not hold both. Taking 
his dilemma back to the lab, Goldmark 
came up with an invention and an answer 
—the first long-playing, microgroove 
disks. 

Color and Cancer. At Penn, where 
ground will soon be broken for a new 
$10 million medical center, Goldmark 
will superintend the installation of color 
television for visual education. He will 
also see what he can contribute in radi- 
ology and in isotope research on cancer. 

Pleased over his coming collabora- 
tion with the medicos, Goldmark says 
that “when two parties get together, each 
specializing in a field, something good 
may come of it.” However, when doctors 
last fortnight shot him with penicillin to 
cure a cold, collaborator Goldmark wound 
up in bed with a hives-reaction. 


Graymalkin, R. N. 


The medieval witch has been much 
maligned. She may have had a pretty 
shaky grip on medical principles, but, as 
the Dark Ages’ equivalent of the modern 
district nurse, she made up in enthusiasm 
what she lacked in formal training. 

Any decent-sized English village, re- 
ported Dr. Margaret Murray last week 
in London, had at least one resident 
witch. She brewed herbs in iron pots, 
danced on broom plants (a common heal- 
ing ritual), muttered her version of “two 
of these at bedtime, and if they don’t 
work we'll try penicillin.” She belonged 


Wide Worid 


Twinkling in the same nationwide 
drive against polio will be several other 
pretty baubles worth nearly $10 mil- 
lion: the famous Hope diamond, the 
100-carat Star of the East, the Indian 
pear-shaped diamond, the Earl of 
Dudley’s emeralds, and the enormous 


Jonker No. 4 diamond. 
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to the rural medical society—a coven— 
which consisted of 12 certified witches, 
with a 13th as grand-mistress. 

They weren’t all toothless hags, 
either, says Dr. Murray. One noted prac- 
titioner was 28, beautiful and French. 
And they apparently covered the county 
so well that people accused them of 
riding broomsticks. Actually, for reasons 
best known to the profession, they did 
treat broomstalks with aconite, bat’s 
blood, and soot. But, insists Dr. Murray, 
they “never became quite airborne.” 


Behind the Pistol 


She had never met him, never spoken 
to him, but for two years she had loved 
him passionately. So, the first chance she 
got, she shot him. 

The tangled logic which thus led 
Ruth Steinhagen to plug first-baseman 
Eddie Waitkus of the Phillies last June 
14 and corner every headline in the 
country received some faint illumination 
last week with the publication of her 
case-history by Drs. William H. Haines 
and Robert A. Esser, Chicago, in The 
American Journal of Psychiatry. 

Ruth gave only occasional signs of 
abnormality as she grew up. At 10, fol- 
lowing a tonsil operation, she reported a 
“strange feeling as if her right eye were 
over the top of her head.” She thought 
she was “going crazy.” When she was 
nearly 12: “I had a horrible desire to kill 
my mother. I loved her but I wanted to 
kill her. I had the thought of going into 
the kitchen and getting a knife but I 
never did.” 

Instant Idol. Ruth first noticed 
Eddie seven years later, in April 1947, 
when a fan at the ball-park shouted at 
him: “Hello, funny face.” From then on, 
Ruth followed every game; bought 1936 
phonograph records (Eddie was 36 years 
old); ate baked beans (he came from 
Boston) ; nearly fainted when he passed 
by; carried his picture everywhere and 
talked constantly to it. 

“I kept thinking . . . [ll never get 
him, and if I can’t have him nobody can.” 
Taking a hotel room, she lured Eddie to 
it with a note. 

“I was kind of mad that he came 
right in and sat down and didn’t give me 
a chance to stab him. .. . I said wait a 
minute, I have a surprise for you. I 
went to the closet and got out the gun. 
... He had such a silly look on his face. 
. . . He just stood there stuttering and 
stammering and he asked me again, 
‘What is this all about, what have I 
done?’ and I said, for two years you have 
been bothering me and now you are going 
to die.” 

No Regrets. In jail, Ruth seemed 
a bit annoyed with Eddie. “It isn’t fair,” 
she said. “He should get me out of this 
mess. He got me in, now let him get me 
out.” 

Committed as insane to the Kanka- 
kee State Hospital, Ruth still talks to her 
“invisible friend.” But Eddie Waitkus, 


recovered and back in the majors, keeps | 


his eye strictly on the ball, strictly off 
. bobby-soxers, homicidal or otherwise. 
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AS LOWELL THOMAS PUTS IT: 


‘One of my greatest thrills 
can be enjoyed by every American! 


Sia: 





“I’ve stood on the banks of the 
Jumna, marveling at the splendor of 
the Taj Mahal. I've ponte 3 awe at 
the mighty Himalayas and the snowy 
volcanoes of the Andes. I'm not 
likely soon to forget the romantic 
cities of Bagdad, Bangkok, Kabul— 
or forbidden Lhasa in the mysterious 
land of Tibet. Yet, to me, as an 
American, few places on earth are as 
exciting to visit as our own beautiful 
city of Washington—which has prac- 
tically become the capital of the 
world. 


And one thrill follows another as you 
tour the legislative halls, the memo- 
rial shrines, the galleries, the Library 
of Congress—the almost endless 
places of interest. 

“Here, you feel the heart of our 
nation, beating with the vigor of its 
tremendous strength. Here, too, is 
renewed an appreciation of our free- 
dom and way of life. So, during this 
year of the Sesquicentennial cade 
tion, plan a trip to Washington. To 
an American, there is no place in the 
world like it !”’ 


“Standing beneath the Capitol 
dome, or viewing the colorful pano- 
rama from the Washington monu- 
ment, you are fascinated, inspired. 
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ot once, 
Start it on a Baltimore & Ohio train. For eee aa 
the B&O offers the pleasant, comfort- 
able kind of travel that makes a holiday 
complete. You enjoy the smooth, quiet 
gliding of Diesel-electric power, and 
the restfulness of fine coaches and luxu- 
rious Pullmans. You feel confident of 
arriving on time. And to the pleasures 
of Washington itself—described so en- 
thusiastically by Lowell Thomas—you'll 
add the delicious food and friendly 
courtesy you discover on the B&O. 
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BALTIMORE & GHIO RAILROAD 


The only railroad between the East and the West passing directly through Washington 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SCIENTISTS have produced lemons two or three times 
larger than normal by spraying trees with a synthetic growth regu- 
lator. 


applied will bring big changes in commercial fruit production—-larger 
fruit, ripening timed to meet marketing demands and prevention of 
dropping until fruit can be picked. 


BIGGEST SENSATION IN COTTON since this fiber tumbled off its kingly throne is a 
soluble cotton yarn developed by Southern chemists whose aim is to in- 
crease the fiber's adaptability and strength to meet competition from 
newly developed synthetic fibers. 


DROPPED IN A GLASS OF WATER, the cotton yarn instantly dissolves. (The water, 
incidentally, remains drinkable.) Prospective uses: packaging food 
products and serving as a scaffold-fiber in novelty fabrics, permit— 


ting parts of a design to be "dissolved out." 


DUPONT HAS COMPLETED CONSTRUCTION on its first Orlon plant at Camden, S. C. The 
cost——about $25 million—-exceeded estimates by about $5 million. Other 
units, also employing around 500, will be built as production needs 
develop. First Orlon yarn will go into commercial fabrics such as 
awnings. The textile is said to excel even Nylon for resistance to 
sunlight, atmosphere and acids. 


THE AMERICAN'S ZEST FOR BREAD has slumped in favor of meats and vegetables. He 
will eat only 135 pounds of flour this year as against 225 pounds in 
1900. With export demand tumbling, U.S. flour mills have been going 


out of business at a smart clip--more than 100 since 1947. 
BUT DON'T SELL THE FLOUR MAN TOO SHORT just yet. One of his ideas for combat-— 


has made a phenomenal hit in the U.S. and abroad. 


GENERAL MILLS says the hot-—bread-in-seven-minutes process has spread to Mexico 
and Canada; and bakers in Puerto Rico, New Zealand, Australia, Eng- 
land, Holland, South Africa and Norway are interested. Says Ed 
Schujahn, manager of General Flour sales: "We see a chance the process 
will permanently boost per-capita consumption of flour in the U.S." 


HIGH PRICES DEMANDED by Florida orange growers have backfired. President John 
M. Fox of Minute Maid Corp., a leader in fresh-frozen orange juice 
sales, says his company will expand its California operations. 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY is stunned by the startling drop-——as much as 40%-- 
in attendance at movies in places where television has taken hold. 
Vice President H. C. Bonfig of Zenith Radio Corp. says television is 
changing the pattern of American life--more leisure spent at home 
"viewing", less in autos and theaters. 


VICE PRESIDENT GEORGE ROMNEY of Nash-—Kelvinator Corp. makes three predictions 
about the auto industry: production of passenger cars this year will 
beat 1949's all time high (5,114,269); the industry will turn out 
about 5 million cars a year through 1955; the proportion of install- 
ment sales to total sales will be larger than the 60% average of pre- 
war years. 


BUSINESS HAS ITS EYES ON THE U.S. BABY CROP, which is running a million more 
than in pre-war years. The all-time record was 3.7 million births in 
1947 followed by 3.6 million in 1949. Census Bureau says marriages 
are down somewhat but births are still rising. Of course, population 
gains mean bigger demands for housing, furnishings, food, clothes and 
schools. The outlook is for an increase to more than 46 million 
families within five years as against today's 42 million. 
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year. A minority-—-about 17%-—-recormends a 50-50 investment position, 
half stocks and half cash. A still smaller minority favors a quick 
dash for the storm cellar. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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it doesn’t take a FORTUNE to get security 


Envy the man who has an oil field a few thousand feet under his winter wheat? 
He has one type of security, no doubt about that, and you'd be right to count 
him as a lucky and enviable individual. 


But a full measure of security that is sound and adequate is available to the 


average man with an income, too, fortune or no fortune. 


For a few dollars a month you can enjoy the solid financial security produced 
by the pooled resources of millions of people like yourself. 


It would take an oil field of 2,000,000,000 barrels to give the equivalent of 
resources that are cooperatively pooled in The Equitable Society. And every 
member of the Society shares in the protection these resources offer. 


The financial protection provided by life insurance and annuities is available 
to your family and every family with foresight enough to plan their future. It’s the 
kind of security your family should not be without. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS | PARKINSON - PRESIDENT 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE @© NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
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Amer Airlines 
American Can 
Amer Radiator 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour & Co 
Atch Top & SF 
Bethiehem Steel 
Borden Co 
Canadian Pacific 
Celanese Corp 
Ches & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Comwith Edison 
Consol Edison 
Continental Can 
Crane Co 
Curtiss-Wright 
duPont de Nemours 
Eastern Air Lines 
General Electric 
General Motors 
Gulf Oil 
Industrial Rayon 
Intl Harvester 
Int! Nickel 

Intl Paper 

intl Tel & Tel 
Kennecott Copper 
Libby McN & Libby 


Monsanto Chem 
Montgomery Ward 
Nash-Kelvinator 
Nat! Biscuit 

Nat! Dairy Prod 
Nati Distillers 

N Y Central RR 
Pan Amer Airw 
Pennsylvania R R 
Pepsi-Cola 

Philco Corp 

Pub ServE &G 
Radio Corp 
Republic Steel 
Schenley Ind 
Sears Roebuck 
Shell Oil 

Sinclair Oil 
Socony Vacuum 
Southern Railway 
Standard Brands 
Standard Oil (Cal) 
Standard Oil (N J) 
Studebaker Corp 
Texas Company 
Tide Water Assoc Oil 
U S Steel 

Warner Bros Pict 
Westinghouse Elec 


Woolworth Co (F W) 


I’ YOU OWN any of these stocks, 
or have been planning an early 
sale or purchase, you may want 
to have the latest Merrill Lynch 
“Stock Appraisals” on them. 


Each of these “Appraisals” 
gives you digestible details on 
Operations, standing, earnings, 


outlook for an individual com- 


pany.. 


. Summarizes vital facts 


needed for sound investment de- 


cisions—and will be sent to you 


without charge. 


Just check the list and under- 
line those you’d like — whether 
it’s one, two, or a dozen. 


Department KF-20 


MErRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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Business 





It’s Only Money 


Last week the people of Westphalia, 
Mich. (pop. 386), were hotly indignant. 
Some nosy character had instigated a 
Federal investigation into a $40,000 
shortage in the accounts of their local 
bank cashier, Robert Bohr. They didn’t 
like it. 

They did like Bohr. As one depositor 
earnestly said: “You won't find a better 
guy ... he can’t have been taking any 
money out of the bank.” 

What had happened to the missing 
$40,000? Robbie Bohr finally made it 
clear, probably explaining his popular- 
ity, too. He simply had let folks over- 
draw, he said, because he just “didn’t 
have the heart to turn them down.” 


Fairy Tale Industry 


On the Navy Pier in Chicago last 
week the plastics industry staged a fairy 
tale three-quarters of a mile long. 

More than 100 exhibitors lined both 
sides of the pier with 1,113 products, 
demonstrations of new processes and new 
developments. Altogether, they showed 
the industry has only just begun to grow. 

The products shown ranged from 
bright-colored baubles such as _ soft- 
skinned dolls, harmonicas and flower pots 
to bathing pools, multi-colored drapes 
and rotogravure printing on vinylite film. 

Among other products, new or new- 
ish, were these: a collapsible whisk 
broom with bristles adjustable for length 
and stiffness; a two-octave toy organ with 
plug in for the motor that operates the 
bellows; vinylite phonograph records; 
“quilted” garment bags and scuff-proof 
luggage. 

Premature Gloom. Three years 
ago the longest faces in the postwar busi- 
ness world were in the plastics industry. 
Many of its products had earned bad 
reputations by using the wrong type from 
among more than 15 different kinds of 
plastics. But this year’s comeback was 
almost unrivaled in business history. 
Products were standing up; new indus- 
tries were booming over night; customers 
were grabbing for the output. The in- 
dustry aims at selling 1.5 billion pounds 
of plastic materials this year. Value: 
more than $1 billion. 

Bakelite Division of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Co. is the nation’s biggest 
plastic maker. Said George C. Miller, a 
Bakelite vice president: “As against 250 
million pounds of plastics 10 years ago 
the U.S. current production—more than 
a billion pounds—rivals the entire do- 
mestic output of primary aluminum... . 
Three out of five raincoats sold are vinyl 
plastic . . . 90% of all auto safety glass 
carries vinyl plastic as the meat in the 
breakage-resistant sandwich . . . 30% of 
all garden hose—40% lighter than rub- 






Magnus Harmonica Corp. 


Plastic products. A child’s toy organ... 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
...a giant, buoyant tube for the beach... 





Wide World 


... a tiny, decorative hothouse are only 


a few of hundreds. (SEE: Fairy Tale) 


ber—is vinyl. . . . With 420 million home 
windows in the U.S. and drape changes 
every two years on the average, 60 million 
square yards of vinyl drapes have been 
sold, hardly a scratch on a market of 500 
million square yards a year.” 

Three plastic developments recently 
out of the laboratory that seem bound to 
displace traditional materials and have 
broad economic effects are these: 

Squeezable bottles made of pol- 
yethylene. Unbreakable, tasteless, non- 
toxic and weighing less than glass, they 
are selling now at the rate of 50 million 
a year. But the race is on: to see how fast 
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a lot more of this mere 1.5% share of the 
12-billion-a-year bottle market can be 
switched to polyethylene. 

Vinylite window shades which 
look like cloth but cost less and will not 
fray, burn, crack, or water-spot. Shade 
makers, too, are going after their share 
of the 125 million square yards of shade 
material sold annually. 

Cardboard milk _ containers 
coated inside and out with vinyl resin. 
The bulk of packaged milk is still sold in 
heavy glass bottles. The new-type con- 
tainer is printed at the factory, shipped 
in flat blanks to the dairy—enough for 
50 quarts of milk in a pack 1% inches 
thick. At the dairy a machine forms the 
flats into containers, sterilizes, fills, seals 
and dates them—60 a minute. As more 
of these machines become available (only 
two are running now) the old fashioned 
milk bottle will, say vinyl devotees, join 
the dodo in extinction. 

For the Factory. But the most im- 
pressive development now under way will 
not come to customers directly. It is a 
new foundry process for all cast metal 
parts—known as the Croning process— 
using bakelite resins to produce cores 
and molds from sand. It will have a vast 
effect on mass production. Castings come 
from plastic sand-molds with clean, sharp 
edges needing little or no costly finish- 
ing. They make far more complicated 
castings possible. 

Industrial chemists by the score were 
on hand in Chicago to tell near-miracle 
success stories. For example: A Union 
Carbide chemist once broke his belt. In 
the crisis that followed he used a piece 
of plastic to shore up his breeches. He 
liked the free-and-easy give of the ma- 
terial. A salesman showed the idea to a 
jewelry and belt buckle firm, S. Buchs- 
baum of Chicago. Buchsbaum started 
making plastic belts, then went into rain- 
coats. Today Buchsbaum sells more rain- 
coats than any other company. 

Insulation. D. J. O'Connor, then a 
chemist for a big electric equipment com- 
pany, failed to sell his employer the idea 
of a plastic acid-, grease- and alcohol- 
resistant panel board for bars and table 
tops. So O’Connor quit, used his modest 
savings to pioneer the idea. Today O’Con- 
nor is president of the Formica Co., 
whose main product is paneling with a 
Bakelite core and American Cynamid’s 
melamine finish. Last year his company 
grossed $12 million. 

Chemical companies deeply inter- 
ested in plastics are Dow Chemical, Her- 
cules Powder Co. and Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. Among others outside the chemi- 
cal field that have a substantial interest 
are Eastman Kodak, Libbey-Owens-Ford, 
General Electric, Goodrich Rubber and 
the Celanese Corp. 


Burglar’s Benefit 


For the seventh time in nine months, 
Pittsburgh store owners Bill Kentor and 
Sam Monsein were greeted by an irritat- 
ing but familiar sight as they opened 
shop for business—their general variety 
store had been robbed again. 

After police had caught up with the 
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FREEDOM OF SPEECH... In 1798 when the Federalist 
Party passed the Sedition Act ...a direct violation of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution . . . public disapproval 
found expression through the case of Matt Lyon, who was 
imprisoned for challenging the Act. His triumph and subse- 
quent re-election to Congress were victories for democracy. 


A quarter century after this memorable event, the United 
States Fire Insurance Company was organized. Its strict 
adherence to the principles of democracy has won it con- 
fidence and contributed to its long and successful career. 


UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ORGANIZED 1824 


ALLEGHENY DEPARTMENT WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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COMPARE THE FALCON 


with any other mower 


@ Ball Bearing 
Revolving Cutter 


@ Briggs & Stratton 
th. p. gas engine 


@ Needle Bearing 
Mounted Wheels 


@ No-slip clutch 
All chain drive 


@ Weatherproof yel- 
low and black finish 


@ Semi-pneumatic 
rubber tires 


@ Full 21-inch 
mowing width 


@ Adjustable cutting 
height 44" to 244" 


Ask your Dealer about the $2.50 Service 
Certificate FREE with every Philadelphia 


SEND FOR 
FREE COLOR 
FOLDERS 





Power Mower. 


The complete Phila- 
delphia quality line 
includes three hand 
models and four 
power models. Send 
coupon for full de- 
scriptions plus name 
of nearest dealer. 





g PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
Coldwell-Philadeliphia Lawn Mower Co., Inc, 
Sales Offices: W. Main St., Greenfield, Ohio 


NAME 
ADDRESS —__ 
Civ... 


——_—— 
ie 
| 


oe 
ie 
= 


wn 
=> 


*"Buy only American-made mowers”’ 


—STATE 




















burglar, 21-year-old Donald McGouldrick, 
who confessed to the seven robberies— 
and 115 others—Sam and Bill learned 
from a social worker that McGouldrick 
was suffering from a split personality and 
needed psychiatric attention. 

Brainstorm. Sympathetic — and 
perhaps not without an eye to public re- 
lations—Bill and Sam promptly put on a 
grand sale—they called it “McGouldrick 
Day”—to pay for the treatments. Out of 
every dollar they took in, 28¢ was to go 
toward rehabilitating the man who robbed 
them. Sales zoomed. 

Donald, bewildered and skeptical, 
said, “Do you think they really want to 
do me some good? I hope so. I want to 
go straight.” 

Said Bill Kentor as he waited for 
the psychiatric report this week, “The 
kid’ll get a whole lot more out of the 
sale than he ever got stealing.” 


Staying Power 

One day last week Bob Patterson 
leaned back from his desk in the Steu- 
benville, Ohio, National Exchange Bank 
& Trust Co. and had himself a good 
laugh. Reason: He was celebrating the 
20th year in which he had: collected 
$4,300 from a life insurance annuity he 
bought in 1929 for $30,000 .. . giving 
him—so far—a neat $56,000 profit. 

Bob Patterson also was celebrating 


his 93rd birthday. 


But No Fringe on Top 


The good Amish, or Plain People of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio always have 
eschewed the automobile, along with but- 
tons, bows and other gauds of civilization. 
Shank’s mare and the traditional buggy 
were good enough for them. This week 
Amish buggy-builder R. P. Shrock of 
Millersburg, Ohio (pop.: 2,239), sent a 
ripple of excitement through Amish 


colonies with his new 1950 model. 





Robert P. Patterson. He bet on his life 
—and won, (SEE: Staying Power) 





Features of the new Shrock model: 
electric lights, with current supplied by 
storage batteries, foam rubber seat, ball 
bearing wheels. Another new Shrock 
model is a pony cart, complete with 
bicycle wheels, pneumatic tires, rubber 
seat and springs. 

Though production figures are a close 
secret, hard-working Shrock let it be 
known that business was brisk. Besides 
producing the new 1950 models, Shrock 
and his three helpers were busy repairing 
and streamlining old models. Said Shrock, 
“I expect to put two sets of lights on 
these repair jobs and a foot-switch to 
control the dim and bright lights just 
like on cars.” 


Socialism Marches—Out? 


Handsome Phil Reed. the imperturb- 
able board chairman of General Electric 
Co., is 51 years old. A golf-bridge-and- 
piano-playing addict, he doesn’t care a lot 
for the Missouri Waltz, but can polish off 
a Chopin nocturne, hardily and lustily 
sings the Whiffenpoo}/ song. 

Last week, Reed turned up at the 
Mid-Western Power Conference in Chi- 
cago with news from Europe that startled 
his hearers. He told the power men that 
many foreign countries now desire to 
relax government controls and encourage 
private enterprise. 

“This,” said Reed, “has brought us 
to the crucial moment when the system 
of competitive enterprise can be saved 
... or possibly lost forever.” 

Intrigued, the power men began ask- 
ing about Reed’s sources of international 
information. They heard him quote 1950 
statements, naming names from England, 
France, Italy, Greece, Turkey and Egypt, 
in all of which he is on intimate terms 
with officials. He sometimes goes back 
and forth to Europe several times in a 
year. Since the war he has lived in every 
western European country. 

Know-how. Reed is no_prophet- 
without-honor in his home territory, 
either. His associates agree that he is a 
“smart cookie,” “a great personality of 
powerful charm.” They recall that Reed 
was smart enough to become a patent 
lawyer for the Van Heusen interests be- 
fore he was graduated from Fordham 
Law School, also smart enough to quit a 
$12,000-a-year job to go with G.E. at 
$4,500. Since he was made board chair- 
man 10 years ago, Reed’s job at G.E. 
has been finance, policy-testing and an- 
alyzing public events that may affect 
ways of doing business. 

In the light of these facts, Reed’s 
report that free enterprise is gaining 
in Europe was perhaps the most im- 
portant news free enterprise devotees had 
heard since they began watching the long 
trek down the hard road toward dictator- 
ship abroad and ever-widening bureau- 
cratic controls at home. 

Foreign officials, Reed said, have 
been disillusioned by their experience 
with government ownership. “They are 
appalled,” he added, “by the hugeness of 
the task of extending it.” 

Caution. Not much has yet been 
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Super-Sensitive FM 
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Model 7-83-54 


Choice of 10-key keyboard 
(shown) or full keyboard. 
Lists 8 columns, totals 9 col- 
umns. Electric. Adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies, divides, 
automatic Credit Balance. 





*What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance means a minus total. Eas- 
ily subtract a larger number from a 
smaller figure. It’s a bookkeeping time- 
saver in credit extension, account pay- 
ments, payroll, inventory, etc. Credit Bal- 
ance is Standard Equipment on all 8 col- 
umn Executive Models at no extra cost. 





Precision built. Fast! Easy to operate; =... OR FROM DESK TO DESK 
anyone can use! Easy to carry! Liberal 
trade-in; credit terms! 


> Palestine, Ohio, Kyes became assistant 
. to the president of Glenn L. Martin Co. 
tees after graduating from Harvard. Detroit 
became aware of him soon after he 
Over Comparable Makes joined farm-implement maker Harry 
Ferguson in 1940. As president and gen- 
THE COMPLETE eral manager, he built Ferguson’s into 
. a $120 million-a-year business. After Fer- 
Ww a ADDING MACHINE guson sued Ford for millions on patent 
rights, Kyes left the organization. A pub- 
. AU TOMATIC CREDIT BALANCE* licity-shy man, he has a tremendous zest 
with for accuracy in details and a way of 
winning firm loyalty from all assistants. 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
has contracted to sell 1,300 freight cars 
(pulpwood and hopper) to Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. Price: $7.5 million. 
Equitable will lease them to Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad starting at a reported 
price of $1.55 a day with lease renewable 
at 20¢ a day after 15 years. Big advan- 
tage for the Coast Line is—no capital in- 
vestment required to get equipment. 
Wall Street is downright gloomy 
about the transaction. Private placement 
of corporate issues has already knocked 
| out a lot of its investment banking busi- 
ness. The Equitable-Coast Line deal, as 
fore-runner of a new method of financing 
railroad equipment, could slice off an- 
other large segment—the sale by com- 
petitive bidding of railway equipment 
trust certificates. 
The Skyline Corp., with Harry T. 
Rowland as president and William G. 
Rabe as chairman of the board, has ac- 
quired assets of Davis Mfg., Inc., of 
Wichita, Kan., farm implement makers. 
Skyline will continue farm machinery and 
open a division in Dayton, Ohio, to spe- 
cialize in aircraft armament. Until re- 
cently Rowland was executive vice presi- 
dent of Glenn L. Martin Aircraft Co. and 
president of Martin’s Nebraska sub- 
sidiary. 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoff- 
man said he “resented” fears expressed 
| by some people that American business- 
men can’t compete with growing Euro- 
pean imports. He foresees “serious cases” 
of American-European competition; but 
says Hoffman: “Alert managers will find 
a way around, and those who are not 
[alert] sooner or later will go out of the 
picture anyway.” Two or three businesses 
Hoffman himself operates in private life, 
he said, have had to “roll with the 
punches and make changes to stay in 
business.” 


Victor branch offices or authorized 
dealers in all principal cities. Consult 
classified section of your ’phone book, or 





New Products 
write us for name of your nearest dealer. EASY TO CARRY ee ai ‘ 
y' 8d AIRPLANS-TYPS CASE Amateur painters. and boat 


owners will welcome Spongit, a new 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., Chicago 18 | stainless steel clean-up sponge which 


World's largest exclusive manufacturer of adding machines. Now in our 32nd year. doesn’t splinter, cut fingers, mat or rust. 
It cleans bright work, shines stainless 


VICTORS START AS LOW AS a ee ee steel, “sandpapers” chalky painted sur- 
SEND TO ADDRESS ABOVE DEPT. PF-419 , | faces, removes paint spots from glass 

$gg50 C Send me, without obligation, a VICTOR for a FREE! | without scratching and ice or road dirt 
Choice of full key- 


TRIAL in my place of business. . . 
from windshields. 

( Send me free, without obligation, prices and more 

board (shown) or 


information on VICTOR. ee A new twist has been added to 


picnicking by an outdoor furniture set 


10 key keyboard. Name which can be folded, tucked into the 

Lists 6 columns; 1 Address trunk of the car and taken along to the 

totals 7 columns. City _ beach or park. Opened up, it provides an 
UY ee SITS 





Hand operated. ample table and two benches; would 
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also be handy in the garden for outdoor 
dining. 

e @ Pat Lance (see picture) is tak- 
ing a look in her vanity mirror to see 
how her new spring bonnet stood up 
under the stress of the Easter parade. 
Mirror is a 1950 Chevrolet accessory, 
mounted on the sun visor. The electric 
light above the mirror makes it usable 
day or night. 

e e Nails in boards to be sawed or 
crates to be opened are no problem with 
Super Saw. It’s a portable all-purpose 
power saw attachment for 14-inch elec- 
tric drill assemblies. It cuts square or 
circular holes, goes through nails or 
other metals without leaving jagged edges. 


Checkup. Something nice in electric- 
lighted vanity. (SEE: Products) 


e e Another new saw, by Midland 


Industries, fits into a _ kitchen knife 
drawer. It trims a meat roast for any 
size pan or pot; is handy for cutting 
bones, frozen foods—and wood. 

e e Shuffle-Cut claims to be the first 
answer to the latest national dilemma 
created by the Canasta craze—how to 
shuffle two decks of -cards at the same 
time. The Canasta addict puts both decks 
in the plastic card holder, flicks his 
wrist a few times and draws out a sci- 
entifically shuffled deck. Repeating the 
operation twice more he will have com- 
pletely shuffled two decks. Louis Alm- 
gren, a zipper engineer, invented it and 
Lea Industries make it. Price: $1. 


Tax Us Again, Please 


For years big Johns-Manville Corp. 
has been giving a helping hand to Man- 
ville, N.J. (pop. 6,065), where its larg- 
est plant is located. It had given thou- 
sands of dollars worth of building ma- 
terials to churches, fire-house and Bor- 
ough Hall. Recently the town asked help 
in getting a high school, so that teen- 
agers would not have to trek to school in 
neighboring towns. 

Sure, said Johns-Manville, and by 
last week its assistance had taken this 
form: It would voluntarily add $500,000 
to its already vast tax assessments. This 
would give the town an annual $34,350 
income, enable it to amortize a $1 mil- 
lion bond issue over the next 30 years. 
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RICHARD PRENTICE ETTINGER, PRESIDENT, PRENTICE-HALL, INC., 


invites you to accept 










Eddie Rickenbacker, Presi- 


dent, Eastern Airlines, says: 
“It has stimulated our entire 
sales force. I have never seen 
anything that has caused more 
enthusiastic comment from our 
entire sales organization.”’ 


* * * 


Zenn Kaufman, Merchandis- 
ing Director, Philip Morris & 
Co., Ltd., says: “A swell job... 
should be helpful to anyone who 


is interested in selling—and that 
covers most of us.” 


* * * 


George R. Wallace, President, 
Fitchburg Paper Company, 


| Says: “If I couldn’t get another 


copy I wouldn’t give mine up for 
thousands of dollars. I don't 
know of anything I could have 
used with our salesmen that 
could have done more for their 
development and success in 
sales.’’ 


* * * 


| Robert Stone, Vice President, 


National Research Bureau, 


says: “‘One of the best books 
ever written on selling. Send me 
another copy right away—I want 
to give it to a friend. This book 
should triple his income in three 
months.”’ 


* * bad 


Dale Carnegie says: «1 would 
gladly have walked from Chicago 
to New York to get a copy of this 
book, if it had been available 
when I started out to sell. 

“I met Frank Bettger when he 
was 29 years of age, trying to 
sell life insurance, and was a 
total failure as a salesman. Yet 
during the next twelve years, he 
made enough money to purchase 
a $70,000 country estate, and 
could have retired at forty! I 
know. I saw it happen. I saw 
him rise from a total failure to 
one of the most successful and 
a e paid salesmen in Amer- 


* * * 


a 


a remarkable story of sales achievement 


“HOW T RAISED MYSELF FROM 
FAILURE TO SUCCESS IN SELLING” 


by Frank Bettger 


inspection—a copy of: 





“Accept this volume for five days’ reading, with- 
out cost or obligation. Of all books on salesman- 
ship, this is the most remarkable one I’ve read in 
all my years of business ex 
making dynamite!’’— Ri 


rience, It is sales- 
Prentice Ettinger. 


You have never seen a book like this before! It is Frank 
Bettger’s personal story of how he rose from penniless failure to 
become one of the highest paid salesmen in America today. He 
tells how any salesman can double or treble his income—turn dis- 
appointments into triumphs—close a greater percentage of sales— 
make more sales calls each day. He gives precise directions on 
how to multiply your earning power with the down-to-earth ideas 
and practical sales techniques he discovered. Take a look at these 


first-time-in-print topics: 


How One Idea Multiplied My In- 
come and Happiness 

This Idea Put Me Back Into Sell- 
ing After I Had Quit 

One Thing I Did That Helped Me 
Destroy the Biggest Enemy I Ever 
Had to Face 


The Only Way I Could Get My- 
self Organized 


The Biggest Lesson I Ever Learned 
About Creating Confidence 


How to Get Kicked Out! 


I Became More Welcome Every- 
where When I Did This 

The Biggest Reason Why Sales- 
men Lose Business 


A $250,000 Sale in 15 Minutes 


This Interview Taught Me How 
to Overcome My Fear of Ap- 
proaching Big Men 


w I Learned to Find the Most 
portant Reason Why A Man 
Should Buy 


The Most Important Word I Have 
Found in Selling 


How I Find the Hidden Objection 


The Secret of Making Appoint- 
ments 


How to Let the Customer Help 
You Make the Sale 


Seven Rules I Use in Closing the 
Sale 


An Amazing Closing Technique I 
Learned From A Master Salesman 


SEND NO MONEY—READ IT 5 DAYS FREE 


It costs you nothing to see for yourself how this remarkable book can 
help you. Simply mail the coupon below to get your free-examination 
copy. Keep the book for 5 days. Then, either return it without 
obligation, or remit the purchase price of $3.95. Either way—whether 
you keep the book or return it—Frank Bettger’s ideas and sales-mak- 
ing discoveries will give you an exciting experience that may revolu- 
tionize your entire life. Send the coupon below to get your copy now. 


a a | 











I FREE EXAMINATION COUPON i 
, Fill in and Mail Today i 
I) prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-PF-450 1 
| 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. ! 
Without obligation, please send me for § DAYS’ FREE EXAMINA- 
1| TION, a copy of “How I Raised Myself From Failure to Success |f 
in Selling,’’ by Frank Bettger. At the end of five days, I will either 
i remit $3.95 plus a few cents postage, in full payment, or I will i 
, send the book back to you and owe nothing. 1 
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50 Years with the A’s 


This week, as major league baseball 
opens its 1950 season, it ushers in the 
most incredible story in U.S. sports 
history—a phenomenon of our times. 

As the Philadelphia Athletics and 
Washington Senators begin play Apr. 18 
in Washington’s Griffith Stadium, 87- 
year-old Connie Mack begins his 50th 
year as the A’s manager. 

His is the baseball story of the 
year—and of the half-century. Mack is 
the first and only manager the Athletics 
have ever had. He is the only man ever 
to head a major league baseball club a 
full 50 seasons. The A’s are the only 
ball team to be under the direction of 
one man for its entire existence. 

Mack enthusiasts are likely to group 
this eye-bright, alert and tireless octoge- 
narian among the greatest of all Ameri- 
cans. : 

Certainly he is the greatest man in 
his field. And there are few in any 
field here or abroad who can touch him 
today, either for ability or durability. 
There are Amos Alonzo Stagg, still coach- 
ing football at 87; Arturo Toscanini, still 
conducting at 83; George Bernard Shaw, 
still writing at 93; and Einstein, still 
batting out major league theories of the 
universe at a mere 71. But there is none 
whose name is more of a household word 
than the name of Connie Mack. 

Three-Score and Seven. All told, 
Mack has been associated with baseball 
67 years—beginning when he was 20 and 
played semi-pro ball in East Brookfield, 
Mass. His interest in the game goes back 
even farther. 

“I don’t remember,” he says, “when 
I didn’t love baseball.” 

He has been a manager of clubs, in- 
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cluding Pittsburgh, Milwaukee and his 
beloved Athletics, for 56 years. He and 
baseball grew up together. He was 13 
years old when the National League was 
born. And Mack himself helped form the 
rival American League when he was 38. 

With the Athletics, he has had some 
of the greatest—and some of the worst— 
teams in baseball history. The “$100,000 
infield” of Stuffy McInnis, Eddie Collins, 
Jack Barry and John Franklin (Home 
Run) Baker, of Mack’s 1914 A’s, is 
legendary. Some of the other men who 
wore the Athletics’ uniform have been 
among the greatest players of all time— 
Al Simmons, Jimmy Foxx, Mickey Coch- 
rane, Lefty Grove, Chief Bender, Rube 
Waddell, Jimmy Dykes, Eddie Plank. 

Waddell. whose last year with the 
A’s was 1907, was probably the greatest 
left-handed pitcher who ever lived and 
one of the first Athletics to become im- 
mortalized in story. His great stunt was 
to call in his outfielders on occasion and 
then nonchalantly strike out opposing 
batters in one-two-three order. 

With these men and others, Mack 
has won nine American League pennants 
and five World Series—a record rivaled 
by only two other men, the late John Mc- 
Graw, of the New York Giants, and Joe 
McCarthy, with the New York Yankees. 
But he also has finished last 16 times, and 
has the unenviable distinction of being the 
only manager in either league to finish 
in the cellar seven years in a row. 

The Boy Grows. Cornelius McGil- 
licuddy, who uses the shorter Connie 
Mack except for legal purposes, was born 
in East Brookfield just before or just 
after midnight. Dec. 22, 1862. He long 
ago elected Dec. 23 as his birthday, al- 
though an older brother, Mike, who died 
at 90, used to insist that it was Dec. 22. 

Mack’s father, Mike, was a wheel- 
wright by trade. Later he worked in an 
East Brookfield shoe factory. At Connie’s 
birth he was serving in the 5lst Infantry 
of the Union Army in the Civil War. 

Mack left school to take a job in 
the shoe factory, rising to a foreman’s 
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1902 champions. Mack, wearing derby, sits with first pennant-winning Athletics, 


post at 20 and playing, in 1883. on the 
East Brookfield team in a small. semi- 
pro league. He got off from work Satur- 
day afternoons to play catcher and did so 
well at it that the next year he was 
offered $90 a month to join the Meriden, 
Conn., club in a real professional league 
—the Connecticut League. 

Mack leaped at the chance, despite 
dire warnings from his shoe factory boss 
and despite the social opprobrium  at- 
tached to the game. It was a day—which 
was to last for some time to come— 
when baseball players were looked upon 
as rowdies ‘and when a team was lucky 
if a third-class hotel would let it in. 

It was also a day when pitchers 
threw underhand, the batter could call 
for whatever type of pitch he desired, and 
the catcher stood well behind the plate 
and caught the ball on the bounce. 

Careerist. After a year at Meriden, 
young Mack jumped to Hartford, in the 
New England League. for a princely $125 
a month. He became part of the cele- 
brated “Hartford battery,” with himself 
as catcher and Frank Gilmore as pitcher. 
The next year saw his entrance into big 
league baseball, when Walter F. Hewitt, 
owner of the Washington, D.C., club, then 
in the National League. bought Mack and 
four other Hartford players for $3.500. 

Mack was on his way—and so, in- 
cidentally, was baseball. The National 
League and the American Association 
represented major league ball and there 
were, in 1887, nine minor leagues—the 
International, Northwestern, Western, 
Southern, New England, Ohio State, East- 
ern, Pennsylvania and California. 

Mack batted .361 in 10 games for 
Washington in the last month of the 
1886 season—a vear otherwise notable 
because a man named Decker on the 
Washington club developed. as Mack re- 
calls it, the first big catcher’s mitt. 

Mack, who, like other catchers had 
used only a kid glove with fingers cut 
short, switched to the mitt in 1887. But 
the catcher still stood far behind the bat- 
ter, unless there was a man on base. 

“It was Jim Hart. of the Chicago 
National,” says Connie, “who was the first 
man to order the catchers to stand direct- 
ly behind the plate all the time. But that 
wasn’t until 1897.” 

Mack’s hitting slumped when the 
rules were changed to permit the pitcher 
to throw what he liked. instead of what 
the batsman ordered. He was, however, 
a pretty fair catcher, with a lot of zip 
and chatter. To supplement his skill, he 
sometimes tipped the hitter’s bat just 
as it began to swing. This, of course, 
was highly unethical, but it practically 
guaranteed a strike or an easy out. 

Hazards. Mack had been with 
Washington three full seasons when. in 
1890, he jumped to the then-forming 
Players League, run by the Baseball 
Brotherhood, baseball’s first union. He 
sank all he had into the new circuit’s 
Buffalo club and was out of a job and 
dead broke when the league folded at 
the end of the season. 

But he was not out of prospects. 
Pittsburgh, in the National League, took 
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him in 189]. He played through 1891, 
1892, and 1893 until a fractured ankle 
ended his playing career. Then the Pi- 
rates signed him as manager. But he was 
not a conspicuous success and was sum- 
marily fired in 1896. 

This proved to be one of Connie 
Mack’s big breaks. Ban Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Western League, asked him 
to manage Milwaukee in 1897, offering 
him a one-fourth interest in the club. 
Mack accepted and stayed four years. 

The old American Association had 
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McGraw and Mack. In the 1911 Series 
Connie’s A’s beat McGraw’s Giants. 


collapsed in 1891 and Johnson was mak- 
ing ready to challenge the National 
League as the second major circuit in 
organized baseball. He revamped his 
organization in 1900, calling it the Amer- 
ican League. In 1901 he started a bitter 
war with the National League, with 
clubs in Milwaukee, Chicago, Detroit and 
Cleveland, Boston, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and Washington. 

War. Mack had been assigned to get 
the Philadelphia A. L. club started, 
working with Benjamin F. Shibe, part- 
ner in the A. J. Reach sporting goods 
company. The new team was christened 
the Athletics—a name long associated 
with baseball in Philadelphia—and Mack 
promptly raided the city’s National 
League Phillies for players. Among them 
he got the biggest prize of the day, 
Napoleon Lajoie, although the Phillies 
finally prevented Lajoie from playing for 
him by a State Supreme Court action. 

The Athletics’ other name, the 
White Elephants, was bestowed indirectly 
about that time by John McGraw, man- 
ager at Baltimore and later with New 
York. The new league, McGraw said, 
had a white elephant on its hands in the 
Philadelphia entry. Mack immediately 
adopted the elephant as the A’s symbol. 
Mack’s team placed fourth in the Amer- 
ican League’s first season in 1901. In 
1902, despite legal tangles over players, 
it placed first—winning the A’s first 
pennant. It won again in 1905, losing 
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out to the Giants in the first official 
World Series. 

Titans. Then, in 1910, there burst 
upon the baseball world one of the great- 
est of all teams. It took the 1910 pennant 
for the A’s, beating Chicago in the 
Series, and took the 1911 pennant, beat- 
ing the Giants in the Series, 4 games 
to 2 

The A’s tumbled to third place in 
1912—something Mack still bemoans. He 
thinks they should have won five pen- 
nants in a row. But they bounced back 
in 1913 and 1914. With their “100,000 
infield,” and with Home Run Baker as 
the first of the game’s great sluggers, 
the Athletics became the idols of fans 


It also was the team of Al Simmons, 
Jimmy Foxx, Jimmy Dykes, George 
Earnshaw and Lefty Grove, the last 
pitcher to win 30 games in a single 
season in the American League. 

Sabotage? And again, after the 
1932 campaign, Mack dumfounded Phil- 
adelphia by selling his best players. 
Once again he broke up a championship 
club. The question was: “Why?” 

Not for years did the story come 
out: The A’s were in hock for $400,000 
and the banks wanted the money. The 
player-sales just about met the debt. In 
the 13 years from 1934 through 1946, 
the A’s nine times placed a dismal last. 

This week, as the rebuilding Ath- 





Wide World 


Athletics’ board. The high command includes Earle Mack, assistant manager (left), 
Mack, his two other sons, Roy, the A’s vice president, and Connie Jr., treasurer. 


from New York to California. 

The A’s easily took the 1913 flag 
and murdered the Giants in the Series 
again. They took the 1914 pennant, too, 
but trouble was brewing. A new com- 
petitor, the Federal League, had been 
formed. Half of Mack’s players wanted 
to jump to it. In the 1914 Series, the 
once invincible A’s bowed, 4-1, to the 
Boston Braves, the historic Cinderella 
team that had been in last place in July. 

The next year, Mack did a puzzling 
thing, which he was to repeat 17 years 
later, and which has brought him criti- 
cism ever since. He took his top-flight 
team and deliberately broke it up. Some 
of his pitchers went to the Federal 
League, which collapsed at the end of 
the season. He sold off his stars. The 
Athletics fell to eighth in the 1915 sea- 
son—and stayed in eighth place for the 
six consecutive years thereafter. Mack 
always has placed the blame on the 
Federal League and its player-raids. 

The Athletics’ second period of 
greatness ran from 1929 through 1931, 
when the A’s won three pennants and 
two World Series in a row. This was the 
team of Mickey Cochrane, whom, with 
Eddie Collins of 1914 fame, Mack con- 
siders one of his two greatest players. 


letics open “Connie Mack’s 50th Anni- 
versary Year,” speculation is on whether 
the A’s possibly could put the crowning 
touch to the jubilee by winning another 
pennant. Another championship would 
go nicely with the season-long civic cele- 
bration to begin Apr. 21 with a “Connie 
Mack Day,” when the team opens its 
home schedule in Philadelphia. 

What are the A’s 1950 prospects? 
Last year the team was fifth. In prepara- 
tion for this anniversary year, the front 
office has spent a thumping $200,000 for 
new talent. The A’s have the best de- 
fensive infield in either league. The hit- 
ting should be better and so should the 
pitching. There are more reserves and a 
spirit to “win this year for the old man.” 
The unofficial feeling is that with a good 
share of the breaks for themselves and 
a good share going the other way for 
the Yankees, Red Sox, Detroit and 
Cleveland, the Athletics might—just 
might—make it. 

Portrait. Who is this patriarch who, 
at 87, still sits on the bench every day, 
makes every road trip, still wears a high, 
stiff collar that went out of style about 
Theodore Roosevelt’s time? He’s. not 
only the game’s longest-lived, but great- 
est, manager by practically unanimous 
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acclaim. One key to his success has been 
the development of great players. His joy 
is to find and bring up newcomers, de- 
manding only that they have an enthusi- 
asm for the game and a will to win. His 
switching of talent from one position to 
another has made baseball legend. 

Example. There was, for instance, 
Eddie Collins, who came to him as a 
junior out of Columbia University in 
1906. 

Collins, who was good, fancied him- 
self as a shortstop. Mack thought other- 
wise, tried him in the outfield, then put 
him at second base, where he became one 
of the best in the records. Despite criti- 
cism of the know-it-alls, he moved Stuffy 
McInnis, another member of his “$100,- 
000 infield” from shortstop to first, where 
McInnis rose to fame. And in the 1929 
era he converted Jimmy Foxx from 
catcher to a first-baseman nonpareil. 

Mack also has a flawless technique 
in handling his players. He tries to build 
in them a spirit of self-confidence. He 
wants men who can think for themselves. 
Once. in a World Series, a youthful 
rookie quaveringly asked Mack what he 
wanted him to do at bat. 

“Oh.” said Mack, “do anything you 
like—anything at all.” 

The rookie gave him a blank look 
and went to the plate. There was a man 
on first. He signaled a hit-and-run play 
—and it worked. 

Never does Mack dress down a player 
before his teammates, and rarely does he 
lose his temper. Perhaps he came closest 
to the latter when his sensational but 
irascible pitcher, Grove, came storming 
to the bench one day after errors had let 
in a couple of enemy runs. 

“Nuts to you,” snarled Grove. 

Mack, thinking the remark was di- 
rected at him, walked over to Grove, 
stuck his nose in the latter’s face and 
said: “Nuts to you, too.” Then he 
marched back to his seat and sat down. 

Quasi-Damn. Nor does Mack 
swear. He sometimes resents this state- 
ment, however, and once, after it ap- 
peared in print, made a great effort to 
live it down. 

“For the next three ncaa recalls 
Art Morrow, veteran baseball writer of 
the Philadelphia /nquirer, “every time he 
talked to me he tried to insert a little pro- 
fanity. But his ‘damns’ always sounded 
more like ‘darns.’” 

A classic story concerns the time 
pitcher Bobo Newsome. in the war years, 
lost a game for the A’s in Yankee Sta- 
dium through a particularly dreary per- 
formance on the part of the rest of the 
team. Newsome came boiling into the 
dréssing room. 

“I’ve been playing baseball a long 
time,” he said, “and I’ve had my ups and 
I’ve had my downs. But I'll be — — if I 
ever thought I’d be playing any — — 
high school ball again!” 

“You tell ’em, Bobo,” said Mack. 
“You tell ’em.” 

The incident is regarded as _ the 
closest Mack ever came to really swear- 
ing. 

This is not to say, however, that 
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Mack lacks control of his club. He can 
make a mild rebuke sear like a hot iron. 
He tolerates no nonsense or dissipation. 
The offender who fails to mend his ways 
after a gentle talking to is quietly 
dropped from the club. 

But, though they make no show of 
it, his players have a deep affection for 
“the old man.” If, by any chance, they 
should take the pennant this 50th anni- 
versary year, it would be more for his 
sake than for their own. They look on 
him with respect close to awe and call 
him, without fail, “Mister Mack.” 

The irrepressible Newsome was set 
straight on this during the war when, 
arriving at the A’s training camp in 
Maryland, he vociferously greeted the 
boss with: “Hiya, Connie!” Later, New- 
some, who had a genuine love for the 
Athletics chief, was called on by a dele- 
gation of players. 

“We,” said the spokesman, “call him 
Mister Mack! See?” 

Napoleonic. One other key to 
Mack’s managerial success is his un- 
doubted genius as a baseball strategist. 
In recent years he has left a great deal of 
the strategy to his coaches, but by no 
means all of it. Ted Lyons, manager of 
the Chicago White Sox back in 1947, re- 
marked that the smartest plays called 
against his club all year were those by 
Mack. And Mack still calls plenty. 

On the bench, before a game, Mack 
is handed one of his famous scorecards 
with which he has always directed his 
team. Mack used it as a signaling device 
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and crevice against rust and corro- 
sion. Makes it better looking, longer 
lasting, as well as tough and strong. 
Insist on genuine Wheeling Hand 
Dipped Ware, the kind that gives 
lasting satisfaction— saves money. 
Look for that RED LABEL. At better 
dealers everywhere. 















Wide World 
Strategy. Mack and his scorecard have 
become part of baseball’s legends. 


to place his outfielders where he wanted 
them. Al Simmons, in his playing days, 
once was waved by Mack to a certain po- 
sition. 

“IT thought I was in about the right 
place,” Simmons says. “But Mr. Mack 
kept waving me a few steps this way and 
that way. Then he held the card steady 
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and I knew I was to stand there. And I'll 
be — — if the batter didn’t hit the ball 
into my hands!” 

Reports have been widespread that 
this was to be Mack’s last season as man- 
ager of the Athletics. They are sheer non- 
sense. Mack, who is in remarkable health, 
has no intention of retiring. 

He has placed control of the club in 
the hands of a board of directors which 
includes his two sons, Earle and Roy, by 
his first marriage; his son, Connie Jr., 
by his second marriage, and Bennie Mac- 
farland, a grandson of Ben Shibe. When 
the board fired Athletic coaches Simmons 
and Earle Brucker last fall there was a 
report that it had gone over Mack’s head 
and that Mack no longer was boss. Mack 
himself publicly protested the firings the 
next day—to the board’s bewilderment. 

Boss. Actually the members thought 
they were acting in accordance with 
Mack’s wishes. The board takes off 
Mack’s hands numerous minor and major 
matters, but in the last analysis he still 
is regarded as commander-in-chief. As to 
who will succeed him, the only safe com- 
ment at the moment is that Mack wants 
his son, Earle, 58, one-time player, minor 
league manager and assistant to his fa- 
ther for the last decade, to step into his 
shoes. 

He’s particularly pleased this year 
with his coaches; Cockrane, Dykes and 
Bing Miller, from his 1929-31 team. 

“If I can have the coaching I want 
and feel that I have now,” he says, “I 
can go along for many years to come.” 
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Music 


Rudolf the Rustler 


Rudolf Bing, general manager of the 
Metropolitan Opera, is new to American 
ways—but catching on fast. Hollywood, 
Broadway and radio have been raiding 
the Met for years. Last fortnight Bing 
reversed the process. For next season he: 

e @ Angled for movie comic Danny 
Kaye to play the speaking (but non-sing- 
ing) role of Frosch, the jailer in Die 
Fledermaus. 

e @ Lined up Broadway director and 
producer Margaret Webster to stage 
Verdi’s Don Carlos, and Rolf Gerard, de- 
signer this year for Broadway’s That 
Lady and Caesar and Cleopatra, to do 
Don Carlos’ scenery and costumes. 


The Fourth Man 


When the new wine starts to flow in 
the Heurigen on the outskirts of Vienna, 
owners of these farm-inns hang up the 
traditional sprig of pine to let passersby 
know that wine and zither music are on 
tap. 

Last week movie theater owners 
across the United States might well have 
hoisted twigs on their marquees. Though 
there was no wine to be had on the inside, 
there was a copious flow of the other 
heady ingredient—zither music. 

Now playing in 350 first-run U.S. 
theaters is Director Carol Reed’s British- 
made The Third Man (Paturinper, Mar. 
22), a film of double distinction. People 
drawn in by its first-rate handsomely 
acted movie thriller-plot come out raving, 
more often than not, about the back- 
ground music, supplied by a single zither. 

Responsible for Third Man’s wiry, 
hypnotic accompaniment is a fourth man 
who is never shown on the screen. Anton 
Karas, a spectacled 44-year-old Viennese, 
composed most of the score and recorded 
it for the film’s sound track on his own 
15-year-old zither. His music is varied— 
at times gay and nostalgic, then haunting 
and weird. Though not everyone’s meat 
(said one theater usher: “I hear it in my 
sleep; it’s driving me nuts”), the movie 
music, plus records and radio, has already 
started a zither rage. 

Tinkle of Centuries. The zither, 
one of the world’s oldest instruments, 
dates back to 1700 B.C., when it was 
known in Egypt as a cithara. The con- 
temporary zither, which costs between 
$50 and $200 and is as popular in Vienna 
as the banjo is in the United States, 
usually has 34 strings—5 for melody, 12 
for accompaniment and 17 for bass. 

The zitherist holds the instrument on 
his lap or places it on a table. He plays 
the melody with a pick on the right 
thumb, while the four fingers of the right 
hand pluck out the bass and accompani- 
ment. Fingers of the left hand are used 
to fret the stops as in playing a guitar. 





Three drawbacks will prevent an 
“anybody-can-play-it” craze: 

e @ Zithers are rare and a new one 
must age at least five years to be good. 

e @ There is almost no music written 
for the instrument, so men like Karas 
must carry large repertoires in their 
heads. 

e @ It takes about eight years to be- 
come an accomplished player. 

Carol Reed got his zither brainstorm 
in the fall of 1948, when he was in Vienna 
with his cast to shoot exteriors. He 
dropped in on a free evening at the 
Heurigen where Karas played for tips and 
a small salary. Reed was fascinated im- 
mediately, and decided (over violent 
studio objection) that this was just what 
his picture needed. 





Karas and azither. Overnight they be- 
came sensational. (SEE: Fourth Man) 


He summoned “Mr. Anton” to his 
hotel, where the intensely serious little 
(5 feet, 3 inches) zitherist ran hurriedly 
through some of his 500 songs, most of 
them his own composition. One 16-bar 
refrain, which Karas conceived 15 years 
ago, became the now-celebrated Third 
Man Theme. 

Back in London, when the film had 
been edited, Reed sent for Karas, who sat 
through the movie more than 300 times in 
three months and two days, experiment- 
ally plucking out a score in Reed’s home. 
Of the 27 songs used in the picture, Karas 
wrote all but three. 

Fortissimo. After Third Man was 
released in London, there was no doubt 
left in anyone’s mind: the real star was 
Karas. He was an overnight sensation. 
For weeks he packed Mayfair’s smart 
Empress Club, where he often played re- 
quest tunes for Princess Margaret. The 
less fortunate could hear him on a Lon- 
don label record, which has sold more 
than 1.2 million copies in England alone, 
where a mere 50,000 sales means a solid 
hit. Publicity-wise Selznick officials knew 
the best way to boom the film for the 
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U.S. trade was to import Karas himself. 

He arrived in New York six weeks 
ago, all signed up for four months of 
radio, TV and public appearances: a 
back-breaking, 15-city tour of two- and 
three-night stands in the Sheraton hotel 
chain; even an appearance as guest solo- 
ist with the Oklahoma Symphony in Okla- 
homa City. 

Wherever he went, Karas packed 
them in. Gleeful Selznickers whooped: 
“The guy’s dynamite, pure dynamite.” 

To Karas—who doesn’t understand a 
word of English, and has to be cued by 
finger-signals to whip his zither out of its 
worn brief case and start playing—all 
this was manna from heaven. For 20 
years, as an obscure musician, he barely 
made a living for his wife and 19-year-old 
daughter. For his U.S. stay, Selznick 
guarantees him a minimum of $1,000 a 
week. What he gets for paid appearances 
is gravy. 

Slow Rewards. Karas first became 
interested in the zither when he was 12. 
He studied the instrument for eight years 
at the Vienna Conservatory of Music and 
the Academy of Music. Then he settled 
down to the monotonous life of a strolling 
wine-garden minstrel. 

Now, unaffected by fame and fortune, 
he’s wisely salting his earnings away. As 
yet, Selznick plans no more movies with 
a zither score. And the zither fad can 
hardly be expected to last. 


Fingers of the Great 


A 7-year-old pupil came to his music 
teacher in an Arlington, Va., private 
school last week and said reproachfully: 
“You told me Beethoven was dead, but I 
saw him last night on television, playing 
the piano.” 

Only slightly less incredible than 
this was the musical treat Columbia Rec- 
ords began offering piano devotees across 
the nation last fortnight. It was a set of 
five 12-inch long-playing disks, four hours 
of piano music—performed by such 
giants of musical history as Claude De- 
bussy, Gabriel Fauré, Maurice Ravel, Ed- 
vard Grieg, Jan Paderewski, Gustav Mah- 
ler, Richard Strauss. The series’ title: 
Great Masters of the Keyboard. Price: 
$4.85 per record. 

In the early 1900’s the Welte Co., a 
German manufacturer of player pianos, 
developed a device which could record on 
rolls of paper a pianist’s performance as 
he played. With admirable salesmanship, 
the hard-working Weltes induced nearly 
every great pianist and composer then 
alive to play something for them. Most 
played their own compositions. About 
3,000 compositions were recorded, before 
the player-piano went out of vogue. 

Inspiration. After World War II, a 
Muzak official contacted Columbia sug- 
gesting the rolls be used to make phono- 
graph records. With the help of the 
Welte engineer who presided over the 
original recording sessions 40 years ago, 
the rolls were played, tape-recorded, 
flown back and transcribed. Perhaps sur- 
prisingly, the best performance of the lot 
is that of Charles Camille Saint-Saens. 
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P. O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
Please send me = your brand-riew 1950 Cottoa 
Bag Sewing Booklet. 
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see how fast... 
see how simply a 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


does your figure work! 





Get more work done faster, with less 
effort ... with a Burroughs! Just index 
the figures and pull the lever. Your 
figure work is done! You'll have a 
printed tape record of every figure 
and you'll - rmay Fl aeduetiog 
—that every total must be right! 


Consult your local telephone direc- 
tory or mail the coupon. 


' 
a! 


-Burroughs 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
I would like to see a demonstration of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine. 


| 

1 

I 

I 

Please send free folder showing 
urroughs Adding Machines with han 

| or electric operation in various totaling 

| capacities. 

! 

| 

! 

! 

L 


Name__ 





Street and No. 


City and State. 


P-13 
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lf you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet “ 

to Protect Your Invention’ and an ‘‘Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-D VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


BUNIONS 


DOCTOR’S FAST RELIEF 
You never tried onythiee 80 won- 
derful as Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Re- 
ducer of soft rubber. Relief is im- 
mediate. Hides bulge. Preserves sha 





of shoe, helps reduce 
enlargement. 75¢ each. Sold everywhere. If not obtainable 
at your dealer's, order by mail. Mention shoe size and 
width and if for Right or Left foot. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DR. SCHOLL’S, Inc., Dept. BR, 213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 10, lil. 


\< 
~\Wy Mule Team Tractor 


- nes burn gasoli 
osene. Starter and lights a le. Other larger Models 
Over4, 


to choose from. 000 in world-wide use. Time-proved, 
tested. At low cost they easily mow, plow, disc, harrow, 
plant, cultivate, ete. Sold only rect to user. FREE details. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-064 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 
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Press Agent’s Dream 


The city of Hot Springs, N. Mex. 
(pop. 8,000), has changed its name 
legally and officially to “Truth or Con- 
sequences.” 

A press agent’s dream came true 
when the city council voted 54 to 1 to take 
the name of Ralph Edwards’ stunt show 
on NBC (Sat., 8:30 p.m. EST). The post- 
mark of the city will be changed; mer- 
chants will advertise themselves as located 
in “Truth or Consequences,” and the 
natives will brace themselves for the 
jokes and puns of tourists. In gratitude, 
Ralph Edwards and his ensemble marked 
the 10th anniversary of the show by 
broadcasting from “Truth or Conse- 
quences.” 


Acree’s Acres 


In more than 12 years that Chuck 
Acree has been broadcasting to farmers 
(MBS, Man on The Farm, Sat., 11:30 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. EST) he has learned 
some things about farmers that has 
brought him a 401-station audience esti- 
mated at 1,750,000. 

Last week Acree, a 6-foot, 200-pound 
former Oklahoma farm boy, was telling 
his listeners he had learned something 
about city folk, too. In fact, he let them 
in on a secret: when city children go to 
the zoo the animals they most want to 
see—and seldom do—are the common 
farm animals, cows, sheep and pigs. Few 
zoos have them in stock, although they 
have scores of strange animals from the 
four corners of the world. A letter he got 
from the director of New York City’s zoo 
said that the one farm animal that zoo 
had was a cow, and that it attracted 
more attention among the youngsters 
than any other animal in their big collec- 
tion. 


No smut. Acree and comedian Reggie 
Cross keep jokes clean. (SEE: Acres) 


“Chickens,” Acree explained, “city 
children see in butcher stores, but the 
others—cows, sheep and pigs—fascinate 
them because they read about them in 
school, but see less of them than they do 
lions and tigers and elephants.” 

Friendly. This kind of talk makes 
farm listeners feel a glow of good fortune, 
which may be why they dote on Acree’s 
show, a peculiar combination of audience- 
participation, advice on farm methods, 
music and philosophy. Raised on an Okla- 
homa farm, Chuck’s first contact with 
radio was running an hour-long student 
show at Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Whenever some of the students failed 
to show up, Acree would fill in by read- 
ing astonishing reports on various sub- 
jects and palming them off as having 
been written by the professors. The ma- 
terial he dug up by research in the li- 
brary. Some of it was so interesting that 
letters of congratulations poured in on 
the professors. 

Acree called his program Something 
to Talk About. He kept the title when, 
two years after graduation, he sold a 
similar program, this time for farmers, to 
WLS, Chicago. In 1938, when he went on 
the network with his Man on the Farm 
broadcast, Acree decided he had better 
be a real farmer. So he bought 195 acres 
50 miles west of Chicago, stocked it and 
set to work to learn about agriculture. 

Actually, research for Man on the 
Farm now comes from the Quaker Oats 
experimental farm at Libertyville, [ll]. But 
the structure and tempo of the show is 
based on Acree’s own philosophy. 

Unaffected. It has one unique dis- 


tinction among farm programs. Never a ~ 


note of hill-billy music gets into it. Nor 
do listeners seem to miss it. Farmers, 
Acree says, are just like other folks, ex- 
cept a little more conservative. 

“They don’t like smutty gags—and 
they don’t go much for songs with so- 
called sex-appeal or mere love interest. 
We give them good music, especially fa- 
miliar ballads. Funny thing, the only 
type of farmer that likes hill-billy music 
is the salt and bread kind—the tenant 
farmer. Another thing, real farmers like 
an audience-participation show. They'd 
soon be sick of me if I did all the talking. 
So I let everybody talk. But we always 
manage to slip in a lot of solid advice on 
farm problems. We tell them little ways 
to do this and that better. Not too much 
at a time. We always end the program 
with a hymn. They like that. Just a little 
thing, perhaps. But you’d be surprised 
what we’ve learned in 12 years.” 


Chickenfeed 


The men who run television last week 
got a startling foretaste of the financial 
shape of things to come. Reported 
Variety, trade paper of the entertainment 
business: for a single TV performance of 
the Broadway musical hit South Pacific, 
an unidentified sponsor had offered the 
authors, Richard Rodgers and Oscar 
Hammerstein, the staggering sum of 
$350,000. The authors, added Variety, 
turned it down cold. 
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Movies 





Mirth with a Moral 
The Big Hangover (M-G-M) tries 


to do something that is dramatically al- 
most impossible, but comes very close to 
achieving a resounding success. At its 
worst the picture is coy and slightly tedi- 
ous. At its best it is bright and original, 
one of the most striking comedies Holly- 
wood has turned out in months. 

Van Johnson plays a humble junior 
member of a rich and powerful law firm. 
Elizabeth Taylor is the boss’s daughter. 
At an office party, Van _ incautiously 
drinks half a glass of punch, and in no 
time at all is carrying on a lively conver- 
sation with a lamp shade. 

Elizabeth, an eavesdropper on this 
one-sided repartee, soon learns his 
strange and shameful story. 

During the late war the young man 
was sent to a monastery to recover from 
wounds. The place was bombed, and for 
many hours Van was obliged to stand on 
tiptoe to keep from drowning in a cellar- 
ful of brandy. As a result of “the biggest 
hangover in history,” he is unable to 
smell so much as a mince pie without 
getting tipsy. 

Elizabeth, an amateur psychiatrist, 
interests herself in his case, and refuses 





Chat. If no lamp shades are handy, 
Van can be happy talking to the dog. 





FALSE TEETH? 


Special Introductory Bargain Offer 
Gives you Amazing New ORA 
DENTURE CLEANSER and handy 
DENTURE BATH 


$1.10 VALUE FOR ONLY 19¢ 


For a limited time only your druggist is 
authorized to give you this sensational 
value on ORA, the new, scientifically de- 
veloped cleanser that is highly praised by 
denture wearers and members of the den- 
tal profession. Get yours today... your 
druggist’s supply will soon be gone. 


CLEANS DENTURES LIKE MAGIC 
WITHOUT HARMFUL BRUSHING! 


Dentures are expensive. Brushing wears them 
down, eventually loosens clasps, can ruin 
them. Clean your denture with ORA, the new 
product made especially and only for this pur- 
pose. ORA does these things ... BETTER! 





1. Removes stains. 


2. Prevents staining of teeth in denture if 
used regularly. 


3. Dissolves mucin and mucin plaques. 
4. Prevents offensive breath due to denture 


to be discouraged even when she learns 
that her patient holds long conversations 
with his dog. 

Upon this hizarre skeleton of a plot, 
writer-director-producer Norman Krasra 
has dared to hang some serious observa- 
tions about racial intolerance and the 
“callous greed of giant corporations.” 
And he has added a sub-plot. 

Van is forced to choose between un- 
doubted success (as the boss’s favorite in- 
law) with the big firm, and a low-paying 
job in the city attorney’s office, where he 
will have a chance to do what he can to 
combat social injustice. 

There are times when it appears that 
The Big Hangover will split right down 
the middle, but the hard-working Krasna 
manages to keep everything more or less 
in one piece. And he comes up with a 
secondary meaning for the title. The “big 
hangover” is the idealistic urge to better 
the world which some young men picked 
up on the battlegrounds of Europe and 
the Pacific. 

Johnson makes a likable hero, and 
Percy Waram contributes a casually bril- 
liant portrait of a big-time legal light. 
Miss Taylor, who has demonstrated on 
other occasions that she is a raving 
beauty, this time shows that she is also a 
surprisingly forceful performer. She is 
startlingly young for the role she plays, 
but shows it only in her appearance. 
Krasna has equipped her with a generous 
number of intelligent, even pithy, lines. 
Miss Taylor delivers every one of them 
with polish and precision. 
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™ 


not being thoroughly clean at all times. 


5. Guaranteed not to harm your denture. 
6. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 


DIRECTIONS: Easy and quick to use...no 
brushing. Just place denture in denture bath in 
solution of one-half teaspoon ORA and water. 
Leave for 15 minutes, or overnight if desired. 
Your denture comes out sparkling clean! 





DENTISTS PRAISE ORA! 


80% of dentists in a broad survey 


recommended ORA. They said it is 
the finest product of its kind. Dental 
laboratories also use it regularly! 





GET THIS SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER AT YOUR DRUGGIST TODAY! 


If your druggist’s supply of this special offer is exhausted, write McKesson & Robbins, Inc., Dept. 419, Bridgeport, Conn. 


APRIL 19, 1950 
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Let’s Go to B.C.! 


Magnificent Indian 
relics and superb scenery 
make a British Columbia 
vacation an unforget- 
table experience ... 
Explore this friendly, 
fascinating land now. 
Excellent accommoda- 
tion. Write for details. 


British Columbia 
Government 
Travel Bureau, 
Victoria, B.C. 


VISIT ALLURING 


CANADA 


A MAN'S BEST FRIEND 
IS HIS POCKET KNIFE 





And your best guide in cage see | 
ay 


fine pocket knife is this disp 


panel below—at your local dealer's. | 


Many CamiLLus styles 
to choose from—all 
of top quality—blades 
of custom made steel, 
hand honed and leather 
sueioed to a keen, lasting 
harpness. 
e ..,. periey. counts in a 
et knife—and that’s why 
CAMILLUS has the edge. 


Visit your local hardware store 
for this and dozens of other excit- 
ing values during this gala week. 


CAMILLUS 
_ftaa the cage! 


CAMILLUS CUTLERY COMPANY, CAMILLUS, N.Y. 
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Books 





Winsor’s Second Try 

Prefixed to the new novel by the 
author of Forever Amber is the usual dis- 
claimer of anything more than coinci- 
dental resemblance between any of the 
characters and any of the past or present 
inhabitants of this unhappy planet. There 
is the further assertion by Kathleen Win- 
sor herself that Star Money (Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York: $3) is “in no 
sense autobiographical.” 

The reader should rejoice at these 
assurances both on Miss Winsor’s account 
and on account of the human race in 
general; for it is probable that no set of 
persons more deserving of instant exter- 
mination has ever been assembled in any 
book since the invention of the alphabet. 

Most unregenerate of all is the hero- 
ine, a beautiful girl who makes a fortune 
by writing a costume novel. She becomes 
a celebrity, éxercises her lubricous pow- 
ers over a great assortment of meh, and 
generally finds wide scope for her native 
and malignant selfishness. 

Misplaced Moral. Most of the ac- 
tion takes place along the caviar-and- 
cocktail circuit of New York City during 
the war years and, to make everything 
more convenient, the lady’s husband is 
absent somewhere in the Pacific. Because 
of her discovery that beauty, money and 
a succession of lovers don’t provide every- 
thing a girl might crave, the story is sup- 
posed to be moral. But those who keep 
reading on, hoping that sooner or later 
Shireen Delaney, author of The Falcon 
(net sales a million or thereabouts). will 
get from somebody the solid clout on her 
beautiful jaw that Miss Winsor seems to 
promise her, will have their faith in 
earthly justice sorely shaken. 


Early Seeds 


The first of what will be a continuing 
stream of books on the case of Alger 
Hiss is Seeds of Treason (Funk & Wag- 
nalls, New York: $3.50). The authors, 
Ralph de Toledano of Newsweek and 
Victor Lasky of the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun, were well equipped to 
win the frantic race to the printing 
presses. Both are used to writing under 
the pressure of journalistic deadlines; 
both are specialists in exposure of sub- 
versive politics. 

Their book has the defects inherent 
in its hasty preparation: the materials are 
loosely organized, the style lacks unity, 
and the second trial of Alger Hiss before 
the Federal District Court in New York 
is briefly considered in a final chapter, 
suggesting that the bulk of the book was 
ready before the final verdict. Even so, 
the book is the nearest thing now in print 
to a complete history of the case. 

A good deal of emphasis is put upon 
Chambers’ religious reawakening as an 





Phyfe 
Kathleen Winsor. Any resemblance 
had better be coincidental. (SEE: Try) 


explanation of his attitude. He accepted 
his public humiliation and the loss of his 
job as necessary acts of expiation. Yet, 
as De Toledano and Lasky show, he did 
not volunteer his evidence, and he faced 
his ordeal with reluctance. 

When in August 1948, Chambers re- 
ceived his subpoena from the Committee 
on Un-American Activities, he said sadly 
to John Chamberlain, his friend and asso- 
ciate in the Time-Life organization: “I 
have always feared I’d have to cross this 
bridge, but I'd hoped not to.” 

Name in a Pocket. Chambers’ ap- 
pearance before the committee was, in 
fact, an accident. The committee, after 
hearing the testimony of Elizabeth Bent- 
ley concerning highly-placed Communist 
spies, and the outraged denials of those 
identified by her, had come to an impasse. 

About 10 years earlier, however, a 
Washington newspaperman had heard 
Whittaker Chambers’ name mentioned in 
connection with some rumors about Red 
infiltration into the Government. Now he 
fished it out of some pocket of his mem- 
ory, and suggested it to the committee. 

Another irony of the case is that it 
was one of Alger Hiss’s most innocent 
interests that trapped him. On his first 
appearance before the committee Hiss 
made a favorable impression. His an- 
swers had virtually satisfied all members 
except one. Rep. Nixon (R.-Cal.) felt 
somehow that Hiss had been much too 
glib. He proposed that Chambers be re- 
examined behind closed doors. 

A Little Bird. . . . This time Cham- 
bers was asked to support his assertion of 
past intimacy with Alger and Priscilla 
Hiss by citing some details of their pri- 
vate lives and habits. Among other things, 
Chambers said that they were ardent ama- 
teur ornithologists; he described their ex- 
citement after one of their bird-watching 
walks along the Potomac when they 
spotted a prothonotary warbler. 

When Hiss, too, was recalled for re- 
examination, he was questioned about his 
recreations. He said they were swimming, 
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How to give 


QUICK REST 
to tired eyes 


MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 






EYES OVERWORKED? Put two drops of gentle, 
safe Murine in each eye. Then feel that re- 
freshing, soothing sensation that comes in- 
stantly. You get— 


. 






S - 


QUICK RELIEF from the discomfort of tired eyes. 
Murine’s seven important ingredients are scien- 
tifically blended to cleanse and refresh over- 
worked, tired eyes. Use Murine morning and 
night and whenever your eyes tell you to. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 





aes 2 

Authoritative 
FREE g 

BOOKLET 


explains causes of deafness—tells 
how science can help. Easy to 
read, full of comforting facts. 





| 

2 i 

Write Audivox, Inc., Dept. PA-2, 

§ 259 W. 14St., New York11,N.Y. J 
Send for it today! 





rISING 
Fda tlie 


ADVERTISING CREATES MASS MARKETS 


e K-R-O BIS-KITS are ready-made, 
easy to use; containing fortified red 
squill, they’re safer around livestock, 
pets, and poultry. K-R-O POWDER 
is 100% fortified red squill; economi- 
cal to use in badly infested areas 
when mixed with natural baits. BIS- 
KITS, 35c and $1.00; POWDER, 75c 
at drug, seed, and feed stores. Money- 
back guarantee. The K-R-O Company, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


APRIL 19, 1950 


tennis and amateur ornithology. “Did you 
ever,” asked one Congressman, “see a 
prothonotary warbler?” “I have,” an- 
swered Hiss proudly, “right here on the 
Potomac.” It was after this session that 
the committee arranged the famous “con- 
frontation scene” between Hiss and 
Chambers. 

Chambers once referred to himself 
and to Hiss as victims of the same uni- 
versal historical tragedy. The weakness 
of De Toledano and Lasky’s book is that 
it does so little to explain the nature of 
the tragedy or why it should have en- 
gulfed so many of the generation to 
which Hiss and Chambers belong. 


Readers’ Choice 


Story of Our Names. By Elsdon C. 
Smith (Harper, New York: $3.75). An 
elaborate, often-fascinating history of the 
origins and vagaries of personal nomen- 
clature by a New York lawyer who has 
made a hobby of the subject. Both sur- 
names and given names are considered. 

The Feast. By Margaret Kennedy 
(Rinehart, New York: $3). A novel by 
the author of The Constant Nymph about 
good and evil as manifest among a group 
of characters at an English sea-coast re- 
sort. Miss Kennedy gets both her plot 
and her moral into some difficulties, but 
resolves them by the ancient and creak- 
ing device of having a cliff fall down and 
kill off her wicked characters while the 
virtuous ones are providentially absent. 


Handy Guide. The Red-Headed 
Henpecker (above) is only one of 
many familiar birds cleverly drawn 
in The Indoor Bird Watcher’s Man- 
ual, by Helen Ferril and Anne Fol- 
som (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, New 


York: $1). There is also a brief 
description of each specimen—as 
in this case: “Generally mated to 
much smaller bird, domineering, 
given to emitting loud squawks 
when demands are not obeyed in- 
stantly. Call: Where are your rub- 
bers!” 





See RB BET Ree = 


R.C.Allen | 


Business Machines 


now offer you a 
complete line of .. . 


om ne ee 


ADDING MACHINES 


with direct subtraction 


ony $125.00 


(plus applicable taxes) 










LOW DOWN 
PAYMENT — 


EASY TERMS 


Fast, accurate, dependable. 


Add, sub- 
tract, multiply, divide. Hand or electric 
models for every office use. So low in 
price you can afford one for every desk 
or sales counter. 


CALL your R. C. Allen dealer (see your 
classified Fa book) or send 


coupon today! 





! 
! 
| 
| 
Without obligation, please send me full | 
information about your Adding Machines. | 
NAME | 
| 

! 
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ADDRES 








CITY. rn 


AIR SIC 


.. Helps te control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 


doe to high altitudes. 
speed and sudden 
Changes, relieved with 










Fill cracks and holes in wood or 
plaster with PLASTIC WOOD 


GS. 
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When drains act up... 







% 
SP 


Hurry—use Drano! Its special churn- 
ing, boiling action digs out muck in 
jig-time! One tablespoon—and 
clogged drains are clear! 


Better yet, PREVENT drain trouble 
by using Drano regularly.Keeps drains 
fast-running. Even scours matted hair 
from drain. Remember... 


Filthy SEWER GERMS thrive in the 
greasy muck in clogged-up drains. 
This dangerous filth lurks inches from 
where you fix food and wash dishes. 





Liquid disinfectants can’t budge this 
germ-laden muck. So use Drano 
once a week—every week—and keep 
all your drains clear_and sanitary ! 


Available in Canada 
saber 
Drano: 
P. S. WON’T HARM SEPTIC TANKS—MAKES 
THEM WORK BETTER—CUTS DOWN ODORS. 


Copr. 1950, by The Drackett Co. 
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Bypaths 





Quips 
“The farmer who rides a tractor over 
irregular ground is advised to wear a 
girdle.” You mean even with all the price 
supports, he isn’t in good shape?—Buf- 
falo Evening News. 
e a 7 
Appearances truly can be deceptive. 
For instance, the dollar looks just like it 
did 10 years ago.—Sacramento Bee. 
om o ae 
At least one Roosevelt has publicly 
denied an interest in running for public 
office: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. But, that 
leaves a lot of others.—Times-Picayune. 
e . e 
Scientist says atom has great future, 
with correct handling of protons and neu- 
trons. What about the morons?—Dallas 
Morning News. 


Black and White 


A gadfly more gadsome 
Than the African tsetse 
Is what Attlee considers 
Bamangwato Seretse. 
—Edward Artin 
o - a 
Until he changed his mind, screen 
star Edward Arnold was a candidate for 
the U.S. Senate. Maybe every 
wants to get into the body. 
. 7. 7 
Having vacationed in Key West, Tru- 
man will shortly visit some key Western 
Districts. 


actor 


o . e 
Tennis champion Gussie Moran: An 
art exhibit with the gallery doing the 
watching. 
+” o e 
Unlike Frenchmen, Italians made no 
fuss about Roman Coca-Cola. 





In-spy-ring would seem to be the 
word for current news. 
. o a 
Truman frowns on suggestion to talk 
to Premier Stalin via radio-telephone. 
Could it be that HST has his number? 
s 7. . 
Spring is here and the grass is get- 
ting green, blast it! 
. . e 
People still talk about the weather, 
but now it’s because everybody is doing 
something about it. 
a a + 
England has a Red Dean, and some 
seem to be trying to insinuate the same is 
true of our State Department. 








Mace for Pathfinder 


“One last question, Senator—is there any 
truth in the rumor you wanted to paint 
potatoes black and sell them as coal?” 


Nationalist China has an embarrass- 


ing surplus of presidents and a distress- 
ing shortage of real estate. 


De-Fun-ltions 


Genealogist: A blood hound. 
Breach of promise settlement: Con- 
solation price. 


Brown for Pathfinder 


“Laziest dog I ever saw—teaching Junior to be his assistant!” 
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Atlas: World’s first holdup man. 

Hay fever: New-mown-ia. 

Women’s club: A petticoterie. 

Copperhead: Chief of police. 

Breath of suspicion: One on which 
the smell of cloves predominates. 

Political campaign: Nationwide Post 
Office game. 


Brief Essay: Responsibility 
for Freedom—or Lack of It 


It is in 
The citizen. 
—S. Omar Barker 
- . ° 
What the Communists are looking 
for is something to industrialize the revo- 
lution. 


— 


o 4 Pi tin 


grata = aX 


Boltinoff for Pathfinder 


Super rain-making machine: Explode 
2 Hydrogen bombs next to 1 Oxygen 
bomb. 
e ° e 
Russia obscures everything behind 
the Iron Curtain; we Americans use the 
billboards. 
e e . 
This is the year when cities with wild 
claims of population increases will be 
brought to their census. 


Opening Day 


One day a year, without a fear, 
Mr. Truman turns left-winger; 
It’s baseball day, and to start the play, 
There’s southpaw Harry, the flinger. 
—Alan E. Adams 
- . . 

One thing we don’t have to wire our 

Congressmen for is sound. 
. . . 

Government agencies should make 
more checks on the Reds and fewer to 
them. 

. . - 

Drivers are safer when the roads are 
dry but the roads are much safer when 
the driver is dry. 

. . ° 

A woman scientist reports she has 
grown hair on a dish. Looks like she’s 
making headway. 

. . s 

A lot of Congressmen seem to be rid- 
ing for a fall these days—the fall of 
1950. no doubt! 











in Freshness, Crispness, Flavor! 


“I’ve been eating corn flakes since I was 
knee-high to a grasshopper — but my 
first taste of Post Toasties gave me the 


surprise of my life! 


“They're different corn flakes—fresher, 
crisper, really better!” 


“Post-Toasting” makes the difference! 
This special process adds extra tender- 
ness, extra flakiness, extra goodness! 


What’s more, the new Trip-L-Wrap “Keep 
Fresh” Package brings you Post Toasties 
guaranteed fresh, Get Post Toasties from 
your grocer today! They’re one of the 
famous Post Cereals. 


A Product of General Foods 


Dont say'Corn Flakes; say 


fost Toasties 


—the BETTER. Corn Flakes 
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money back . 
if they're wa 
not as fresh . 2 
as any Fost 

corn flakes TOASTIES <_ 
you ever Con fi 3 


A Posi Cereal 
GUARANTEED FRESH! 
=a 


Triple your | - 


Sealed 
Bag 
Inside 


Sealed 
Carton In 
Between 


Sealed 
Waxed 
Overwrap 
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‘RYTHM RIDE 


Every tire has thousands 

of cords that flex as you 
ride. In most tires, these cords 
are out of rythm like the athletes 
above. That’s because the cords 
are hampered by non-working 
cross threads. 


Because no cross-threads 

hinder the action of B. F. 
Goodrich tire cords, they work 
in rythm like the athletes above. 
Carry impact from one to 
another, smother road shock, 
reduce wear, cushion bumps. 


Best tire value starts INSIDE 


‘B.E Goodric 


GREATER COMFORT 


MORE SAFETY 


Note how cords of most 
tires are bunched and gapped 
by slender cross-threads. Result : 
ee ” 
weak nee slacker” cords, over- 
worked cords. BFG cords, in- 
stead, are sealed in rubber, with 
uniform spacing and tension. 





er th CarZe 


Famous baseball manager, says: 





Nobody knows the value of team- 
work better than Joe McCarthy. 
“It helped me win seven world cham- 
pionships, plus two major league and 
two triple-A minor league champion- 
ships,” says Joe. “And right inside a 
B. F. Goodrich tire I saw inside proof 
of the teamwork that makes BFG 
the best tire value.”” You can see it too 
—see how B. F. Goodrich tire cords 
are precision spaced, sealed in live 
rubber, with no cross-threads. They're 
free to work together, in rythm, to 
give you “Rythm Ride”! 


CAN TELL WHICH 


LONGER MILEAGE 


"LOOK INSIDE FOR 
INSIDE PROOF” 


Only B. F. Goodrich has 

the equipment and skills 
to give you “rythmic-flexing 
cords” in every tire for every 
need. Buy today. See your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, O. 



























